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Preface 


The year 1968 was one of great turmoil in American society. A review of 
the year's major events reveals a virtual litany of turbulance. Opposition to the 
nation's involvement in the war in Vietnam was growing. The anti-war movement 
forced an incumbent President to renounce re-election. Robert Francis Kennedy 
was assassinated in Los Angeles, Martin Luther King in Memphis. The nominating 
conventions of both major parties were marked by massive protests, and at the 
Democratic convention in Chicago, a bloody battle between students and police 
ensued. Riots occurred in numerous metropolitan areas, and during one period in 
April, major fires were burning in nine American cities. To almost any observer, 
the picture was clear: all sectors of American society were in upheaval. 

In one minute corner of this vast canvas occurred a demonstration at Duke 
University, Following the assassination of Martin Luther King, Duke students and 
faculty launched a protest to demonstrate their commitment to civil rights and 
improved race relations in the United States. The protestors demanded that their 
University take dramatic action at a time of national crisis, They demanded that 
the administration improve the financial condition of its primarily black, non- 
academic employees. They demanded that the University President resign his member- 
ship in the segregated Hope Valley Country Club. 

The protest began on Friday, April 5th, with a memorial procession by 50 
students and faculty to the home of the University President. That evening, 250 
students and faculty began what became a two day sit-in at the President's home, 
On Sunday, April 7th, the demonstration moved to the main quadrangle of Duke 


University. There, students, faculty and members of the community waited silently 
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Sab 
for a response to their demands from the administration. Over the course of 
four days and four nights, their number grew. By Wednesday, nearly 2000 people 
had joined the "Silent Vigil." 

Stories about the "Silent Vigil" were not carried in newspapers across the 
country. Families did not spend their breakfast or dinner time discussing the 
implications of the event. In fact, unless an individual bore some relationship 
to Duke, it is unlikely that he ever even heard of the event. Nevertheless, the 
"Silent Vigil" at Duke University is sigmvonatibaadg Studying it can tell us crucial 
things not only about the individuals who participated, but about the larger 
cultural mileau in which they operated. 

Originally, this study began as a psycho-historical examination of the impact 
on various individuals of participation in a political event. I planned to 
study panbicIpantis in the "Silent Vigil," making use of relevant literature in 
Sociology, Social Psychology, and Education, to illuminate important underlying 
dynamics-in their behavior. My hope was to shed light on how individuals who 
participate in protest are affected by their experiences. Conversations with 
participants and examination of documents soon made me realize, however, that 
there were other, more compelling, and in some ways more important questions posed 
by the event. 

The most important of these was why the event occurred in the first place? 
What factors at Duke University in April of 1968 created a mass movement of two 
thousand people demanding immediate action by the University Administration? More 
specifically, what type of environment provides the individual with the freedom 
necessary to challenge authority figures and institutions that have legitimacy 
and cultural sanction? Posing these questions raised numerous others. The most 
important perhaps, what in fact was the "Silent Vigil?" 

Although I originally assumed the Vigil to be a strictly political event, my 


understanding of its causes led me to conclude that the content of the protest was 
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-iii- 
broader, deeper and more personal. To be sure, political issues were important, 
but they acted in large measure as an avenue through which participants could 
express a more general dissatisfaction with the existing cultural and social order. 
The Vigil, therefore, was not simply a political event. Unique factors in the 
life of each person made him or her susceptible to protest, and powerful forces 
at work within the Vigil transformed the political issues and made them immediately 
personal to the values and cultural outlook of each individual. 

This wider view of the Vigil helps to explain the diverse responses to it. 
Administrators, trustees and alumni, for example, reacted to the event with 
elements of panic and paranoia that seem inappropriate when viewed against the 
peaceful and controlled nature of the protest. Although moderate, the actions 
taken by participants deviated sufficiently from established norms to pose a 
be rcpiautines tickets Members of the older generation saw the event as evidence 
that they had lost control over their young. Administration leaders perceived a 
threat to their postition of power in the University. Responses to the Vigil 
bespeak a desire to regain control at any cost.* 

Ultimately, a meaningful understanding of the Vigil requires the freedom to 
see it for what it was. The Vigil was a brief, yet very powerful moment of human 
authenticity. For several days a group of people established a structure within 


which important aspects of human potential could be realized. The Vigil was 


*The questions posed by the Vigil are not easy ones. Answering them requires 
a varied data base. Consequently, this study makes extensive use of three types 
of sources. These ares oral interviews, materials on the Vigil in the Duke 
Archives, and data received on a survey from sixty-four participants and non- 
participants in the event. This combination of documentary evidence, taped 
recollections, and data from the survey provides the wide data base necessary for 
a meaningful understanding of the Vigil. (For a discussion of methodology and 


sources, see Appendix A.) 
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social space==the precious room that all people require to think freely for 
themselves, to feel openly for their fellow man, and to act uncompromisingly for 
the betterment of all mankind. For all the ambiguities, complexities, and 
contradictions rampant throughout, the Vigil possessed an underlying coherence. 
The "Silent Vigil" was a community of individuals who dared to confront the culture 
they had inherited. They came in peace and camped in silence. They took on the 
established order armed with their understanding of what was right, their faith 
in each other, and their vision for a more itaane and just America. 

This paper does not cover all aspects of the Vigil. The impact of the event 
on the Durham community is hardly dealt with, nor is the extensive role played by 
members of the faculty. Yet, given the nature of the Vigil, these exclusions 
are not inappropriate. In the end, three aspects of the Vigil were central to 
its Las culture, perception and control. The Vigil exists as a moment of 


intersection between these three powerful forces. This is the story of that 


intersection. 
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A Chronology of the "Silent Vigil" 


Thursday April hth 
Martin Luther King assassinated in Memphis, Tennessee. 


10:00 P.M. Students meet to discuss a response. 


Friday April 5th 


73:00 P.M. March by 50 students and faculty to home of Douglas Knight. 
250 students and faculty enter house. 


11:00 P.M. Students refuse to leave. Knight grants permission for them 
to remain as "guests." 


Saturday April 6th 
EARN eC ON 


1:00 A.M. William Griffith visits house; becomes liaison between students 
and administration. 


10:00 A.M. Administrative core group meets in Development office. 
1:00 P.M. Knight speaks to memorial service for Dr. King in Duke Chapel. 


33:00 P.M. Sympathy march to Presidents home; 350 students and faculty 
participate. 


5300 P.M. Griffith and Anlyan announce Knight withdrawn from any role in 
negotiations. 


Late evening: Tisdale arrives in Durham. 


10:00 A.M. Students move to main quadrangle of Duke University. 
11:00 A.M. "Silent Vigil" established. 
2:00 P.M. Student negotiators meet with Lewis, Griffith, Heustis. 


Midnight: 546 students and faculty sleep on main quadrangle. 
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5300 P.M. Night shift of dining hall workers votes to go on strike. 
7:00 P.M. Joan Baez and David Harris appear at Vigil. 


Midnight: 10h6 students and faculty sleep on main quadrangle. 


Tuesday April 9th 


8:00 A.M. Picket lines go up around West campus union. 
10:00 A.M. Vigil votes to support the demands of striking workers. 


Noon: Ashmore announces statement to be made in the afternoon; Later 
changes date to following day. 


Afternoon: Executive Committee of Board of Trustess meets. 


Midnight: 127 students and faculty sleep on main quadrangle. 


Wednesday April 10th 


Morning s Executive Committee of Board of Trustees in session. 

93:00 A.M. West campus operations (maids and janitors) strike. 

3:00 P.M. Samuel DuBois Cook speaks before the Vigil. 

h:30 P.M. Negotiators go to Development office to receive statement. 
5:30 P.M. Faculty meets. 

5:30 P.M. Tisdale delivers statement of the Board of Trustees to Vigil. 


6:30 P.M. Meeting of students in Page Auditorium; Moratorium called; 
Steering Committee established. 


Midnight: Students sleep in Page Auditorium and in Chapel. 


Thursday, April llth 


23:00 A.M. Confrontation between Tisdale, Ashmore, and students. 


7:00 P.M. Rally held; 3000 students and faculty attend. 
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Chapter One: 


"Feelings much deeper than politics." 


Anyone considering the "Silent Vigil" at Duke University must ask first why 
such an event occurred in such a seemingly placid environment. A cursory look 
at the conservative tradition of Duke University and its students leads one to 
wonder how a protest focused on the plight of black non-academic employees could 
enlist the support of nearly 2,000 students, feel and members of the Duke 
community. 

Many observers expressed surprise that a mass protest such as the "Silent 
Vigil" occurred at all. Duke has been an elite. educational institution, more 
noted for its majestic architecture than its social domoneac cam Until the death 
of Martin ee King, one observer notes, "white students had not been motivated 
to demonstrate en masse over any needs According to Alan Kornberg: 

-—...ethe best remembered student incident (until 1968) involved 
a march by an irate group of students on the home of former 
President Hart and his hanging in effigy because he had 
refused to extend the Christmas vacation so that they could 
watch the football team play in the 1961 Cotton Bowl.3 

Significantly, these authors who see the Vigil as an isolated event perceive 
the causes and content of the event as strictly political. Such a view is 
fundamentally inaccurate, and leads to the conclusion that the Vigil was an 
aberrations from this perspective it appears as though activism suddenly erupted 
at a placid, conservative campus, without any prior basis or evolutionary develop-~ 
ment. Several authors use this ceieart to explain the Duke "Silent Vigil" as 
simply a grief response to the death of Martin Luther King, or even as a mere 
adolescent eee To view the Vigil in these terms is not only to deny the 
complexity of human motivation but to ignore the central content, and hence, the 


causes of the event. 


In fact, the Vigil was more than simply a political event for those who 
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participated. though the issues and demands around which the Vigil centered 
were important, the energy for the Vigil ultimately was much broader and deeper 
in scope. The people who participated in the Vigil did so not only because they 
felt deeply about the plight of black people, but also because the University 
they attended was an "irritating pilagedivn whose social norms limited their ability 
to act freely and openly. For these reasons, it is fruitless to attempt to 
derive one set of causal factors for the participation of each individual in the 
Vigil. The "Silent Vigil" was amass Dicde detent at timesinvolving 2,000 people. 
Any Ananeeeee maa seeks to explain it must, therefore; beisuffaciently flexible 
to encompass vast individual differences, yet be specific enough to be meaningful 
and relevant to what happened in those six Gaye 


Ultimately, the occurrence of the Vigil resulted from a complex set of 


a? 


necessary but not sufficient causes. The Vigil would not have occurred, for 
example, had Martin luther King not been assassinated. Yet this event alone does 
not explain the occurrence of the event. Nor would the Vigil have occurred 
without a pre-existing, highly conscious, student leadership able to act decisively 
to initiate protest. But this, too, was not sufficient. Given King's assass- 
ination and the existence of student leadership, the mass protest of 1,500 

students could not have occurred had a climate not existed that made students 

Open to undertake such action. It is within this framework of multiple 'necessary' 
causes that this chapter seeks to provide an understanding of the occurrence of 


the "Silent Vigil." 
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The decade of American history from 1960-1969 was one of great turmoil and 
change in American society. The cultural milieu of the Sixties is highly relevant 
to understanding the causes of the "Silent Vigil." 

Kenneth Keniston writes in the introduction to his book, Youth and Dissent 
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eeenO event in this decade was more significant than the rise 
of a youthful opposition--a dissenting order of the young, a 
counter=culture of the educated, privileged children of the 
American dream, who found the society they were to inherit 
failing and flawed.7 


One index of this rise in youthful opposition, Keniston points out was the mount- 
ing perception of American society as damaged and in need of repair: 


eselhe percentage of students agreeing with the statement 
"America is a sick society" rose steadily after 1960, until 
in 1970 a solid majority agreed. In...May 1970, 3/h of 
American college students believed that ‘basic changes! 
were necessary to improve the quality of life in American 
society, while only 19 percent believed that basically the 
system was ‘on the right track.! Almost half believed 
that these changes were most likely to come from 'radical 
pressure from outside the system! instead of from 'tradi- 
tional institutions.'6 


Concerning who these dissenters were, Keniston states: 
gs 9 


These dissenters are selectively drawn from among those 

who have benefited most from American society: They are 
usually the products of its most favored families; they 
have been the best educated; and they are, by traditional 
standards, those most likely to assume the national leader- 
“ship in the future. Opposition among today's young, far 
from springing from deprivation, poverty, or discrimination, 
spring from affluence, wealth, and privilege. Never before 
have so many who had so much been so deeply disenchanted 
with their inheritance.9 


Keniston's description of the youthful opposition seems both accurate and 
useful to understanding the Sixties. It indicates that the standard bearers of 
the movement that sought to expose the flaws in American culture were the young. 
Nevertheless, these remarks tell only a partial story. They lack the intensity 
and sense of blinding insight that were at the heart of the New Opposition. 
Ultimately, only a participant in the events can express to an outsider the 
essential meaning of this movement. Such expression comes, for example, from a 
graduate of Duke University currently working as a manual laborer and living in 
Pennsylvania: ‘. 

The times: Who can explain the Sixties? The big thing for me 


was Vietnam. It is one thing to sing 'God Bless America’ with 
a-can of beer in one hand and a 25=-cent flag in the other. 
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Quite another reality to sleep in awetjungle for a year 
with a very real possibility of getting your life ended-- 
for what??? 


Underlying it all was the growing realization that the 

U.Se, God's own nation, was wrong. All throughout school, 

I was taught that we did things in the name of freedom, 
truth, God, and right. We had never lost a war. Now we 
were wrong. With a sinking feeling of unreality, we 

learned that the U.S. was not interested in freedom as 

much as profit. And when the traditionally strong beliefs 
in your country are shattered, everything else comes under 
question. Parental mistakes received not the amusing 
objectivity of adults who had been tempered by age and 
experience, but were responded to with quick, hot impatience. 
I was in ROTC until December 1967. One week after resigning 
I was handing out antiwar literature. Change came that 
fast..eWe looked at the world and saw no reason why there 
couldn't be peace. There is no logic in hating blacks. 
There is no greatness in having a grain surplus while 
thousands starved. The answers seemed simple. Maybe they 
still are.10 


As this poignant commentary suggests, the Sixties marked a period of acute 
disenchantment with the "system" and a time of questioning of traditional 
authority. These years saw a reaction among many students against the model of 
society as a machine and in support of the ideals of justice and humanity. 
Among the young, the years 1960-1969 witnessed rapidly increasing levels of drug 
use, sexual activity, and explorations of personal freedom, all giving rise to 
the New Opposition, a movement of the young designed to probe and prod society. 

In this context, it is important to note Keniston's emphasis on "the lack 
of monolithic unity within what has been called 'the movement.'" He continues: 

Dissenting students are often seen as all of a kind, but in 
fact, there are many kinds of dissidents, Specifically, 

I point to the tension between two poles of dissent-=political 
radicalism and cultural alienation...The internal dynamic 

and the evolution of the oppositional youth culture...can 

be understood only in terms of the constant tension between 
these two poles--Woodstock vs. Weathermen, drugs vs. demon- 
strations, new consciousness vs. new politics.11 

On one level, of course, Keniston is correct in his suggestion that "The 


Movement" lacks monolithic unity. Two students, although considered as part 


of "The Movement" may be motivated by vastly different reasons. These may range 
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=5= 
from the consciously political, taking its form in demonstrations, to the con= 
sciously apolitical, taking its form in drug use or withdrawal. To acknowledge 
these differences, however, should in no way deny a larger unity. Far from being 
two distinct poles, these varied types of behavior exist as two sides of the same 
coin. Instead of being in conflict, these behaviors, in some ways, reinforce 
and accelerate each other. One student may join a demonstration in opposition to 
the war, another may use hallucinogenic drugs--yet both are part of a larger 
movement since both are questioning and challenging the cultural traditions they 
have inherited. 

Nowhere is this fact more evident than at Duke University in the years pre= 
ceeding the Vigil. In the period prior to the Vigil, the New Opposition slowly 
made its way onto the Duke campus. As it did, it took on many forms. An under- 
standing acwundss forms, their diversity, and interrelationship is crucial to an 
- understanding of the occurrence of the "Silent Vigil." 

The political landscape on the Duke campus in the years prior to the Vigil 
was highly ambiguous. In 1966, 1967, and 1968, Duke was both part of and removed 
from the ideetony and activism of the student movement. According to David 
Henderson, a student leader: 

We were in the middle of an international student movement 
and students, to one degree or another, did identify them- 
selves as being part of something. Remember that spring 
(1968), part of the Sorbonne burned. Students in Germany, 
Italy, and all over North America were in ferment.12 

Episodes of student activism with political content occurred regularly at 
Duke throughout 1967 and 1968. The demonstrations that did occur, however, were 
limited in scope and in numbers of participants. Even those students who were 
politically active felt somehow removed from the intense activism of the "movement." 
"Duke was...out of the mainstream," David Henderson recalls. "We weren't at 
Harvard, and we weren't at Berkeley, and everything we did, we tried harder. I 
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guess we felt a sort of desperation to be pushing harder." 
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Political activism on the Duke campus prior to the Vigil was confined to a 
group of 30-50 highly conscious members of the New Left. William Griffith, Dean 
of Student Affairs, reports that prior to the Vigil the student movement at Duke 
“was limited to a very active, a very dedicated and a very militant ase. Bi 
estimated to be "20 or 30 students ."!? David Henderson agrees with this assess-=- 


ment. "At some demonstrations," he recalls, "sometimes 3 or ); of us would show 


pone 


Still, members of the New Left on campus were organized and had a regular 
meeting place for their discussions. "By the year 1967-1968," Henderson states, 
"there was a real coterie of people who hung out on Pub Row. (location of 
Student pupiieation Offices) -I guess if I (talk about the active element on 


campus) it was that general core of people! / Meeting at Pub Row, members of 


the Left argued for long hours over issues, tactics, and ideology. The ideology 
of the activist group throughout this period can best be described as "incon= 
sistent." Henderson describes it: 
There were a lot of internal dynamics and struggles within 
this amorphous group...lhere was very little political 
agreement. In the left (the kinds of issues that got 
hashed out and rehashed were) What it meant to be a 
-. revolutionary, if you were a revolutionary, were you a 
Communist, what kind of role the working class played 
in these things, and what kinds of gemands could be made 
on the system. All sorts of fairly abstract meta= 
physical questions==because they weren't being engaged 
in consistently. It was fairly ad hoc.18 
Henderson recalls that "By the school year 1967-1968, "There were a lot of 
people in this group who considered themselves revolutionaries...l definitely 
considered myself a revolutionary.'"!7 Still, the ideology of members of this 
group is more ambiguous than his statement implies. The degree to which members 
of the leftist group were revolutionaries, or considered themselves such, is a 


matter of considerable question. Henderson wrote at the time of the Vigil: 


It is the opinion of this student and shared by many that 
the most significant point we were making was simply that 
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institutions had to respond in times like these.» The 
effect of watching the Nation's Capital burn inten-= 
sified our determination to make the 'system! work.20 


He comments 8 years later: 


The weight of that statement...was a testimony to the 
liberalism that was still very prevalent in my ideology, 
and I think fairly representative of the leadership. 
group. There was nobody in the leadership group saying, 
"We've got to scrap these liberal.ideas, we've got to 

be thoroughly revolutionary--and if that means destroying 
the institution, then we're going to destroy it.' We 
really didn't want to destroy the institution. I guess 
that was a kind of negativism that we weren't willing 

to embrace.21 


An important dimension of the actions of the leadership elite in this period 
was the self=consciousness and purposefullness with which its members approached 
their task of enlisting others to join the movement. Henderson recalls it as 
follows: Le 

The conscious element in the student left was to mobilize 
and radicalize people. We wanted to mobilize as many 
people as possible, knowing that they would become 

radicalized. Knowing that events »like> the Vigil made 
people examine what they were doing with their lives, 
‘and the whole issue of control and participation in the 
decision=making process.22 

William Griffith sensed this element of premeditation in the actions of the 
Left and even suggests that the issues over which the protests centered were 
unimportant. "The really. 'radical' group wanted to radicalize the campus," he 
states. "They wanted to change all society and felt that the University was a 
microcosm that they could have some effect on changing...l don't think it was 
important what the causes were=-as long as there were some causes that could 
bring in a larger group of people."~- 

Despite some premeditation and self=-consciousness, however, the student 
leadership in 1968 had not yet become manipulative, nor were they themselves 
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removed from the process of growth and change. The time during which these 


demonstrations occurred, David Henderson states, "was a period of radicalization, 
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for those of us who were radicalizing etiteaoee 2 Professor John Cell, a faculty 
participant in the strategy sessions of the Vigil, agrees that there was no 
conscious manipulation: 
If there had been...1 mould have seen it and I would have 
quit. I've got other things to do than be manipulated 
by a bunch of undergraduates. To hell with them. They 
were still participating as well as controlling things 
in 1968.26 
Nevertheless, the Vigil did grow out of a history of activism on the Duke 
campus prior to the event itself. In the year 1967=1968, both the active leftist 
group and the Afro-American Association launched protests on the Duke campus. 
These protests give insight not only to the variety of issues present on the 
Duke campus, but also into the level of participation, and hence, political 
awareness of the general student body. One indicator of the presence of political 
activity aa-Dake University prior to the "Silent Vigil" is that significantly, 
the Duke Chronicle entitled its recap of the year 1967-1968, "The Year of the 


Revaviesina | 


All of the issues that were the central political content of the 
Vigil were debated on the Duke campus in the months preceding the event. As 
David Henderson states in his Journal, "The issues were not new pues. On 
the other hand, none of the protests centered upon these issues generated wide-= 
spread interest or support among the student body. 

Perhaps the most obvious political issue was the continuing conflict over 
race. Despite the fact that the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill began 
admitting blacks in the 1950's, Duke accepted no black graduate students until 


29 


1961, and no black undergraduates until 1963. Six months prior to the Vigil, 


on October 8, 1967, the Associated Students of Duke University (ASDU) passed by 
2 
a 27=15 vote the following resolutions?” 
ASDU...condems and prohibits the use, by University 
organizations...of off=campus facilities which are 


known to segregate on the basis of race, creed, or 
color against other members of the University community. 31 
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Just over one month later, after two petitions of 700 signatures had been 
collected, a special University-wide referendum was held on the resolution. On 
November 9, by a vote of 1,300=85h, the resolution was overturned. 

In response to the referendum, the Afro-American Society took direct and 
immediate action. On November 10, the black students presented President Douglas 
Knight with the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the Duke University Afro-Americans 

DEMAND that our administration IMMEDIATELY announce and 

explicitly institute a policy of total prohibition of 

patronization of segregated establishments by ANY official 

University organization.32. 
The black students also let it be known that, if their resolution of November 10, 
1967 was not acted upon and responded to by 6 P.M. Sunday, November 12, 1967, 
they would "formulate and enact plans to disrupt the functioning of the Univer- 
sity" until the demands were mets? 

When no action was forthcoming, a sitein was conducted by the Afro-American 
Association in the office of President Knight on November 13, 1967. Following 
a withdrawal of the "ultimatum" by the black students, President Knight banned 
the use of segregated facilities by student groups on November 17, 1967. 

This incident demonstrates that the issue of black/white relationships was 
a live one in the months prior to the Vigil. It also shows that, in general, 
student opinion opposed a ban on the use of segregated facilities. Finally, it 
indicates that confrontation as a means of seeking change was present on the Duke 
campus before the spring of 1968. When their demands were not met, black students 
took direct, immediate, and forceful action to alter University policy. 

The issue of collective bargaining and union recognition for Duke's non-= 
academic employees was also not new. "The Student Movement at Duke was always 
very closely tied to the campus workers," Henderson points out. "In the spring of. 


1967, the workers had picketed Allen Building, and a number of us joined that 


picket. There was very much a pro working-class sentiment among the group of 
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=10= 
30=)0 people who comprised the amorphous left at the time.no4 
Yet, if the issue of Duke's non-academic employees was an important one 
to the Left on campus, it generated little interest or widespread support among 
the general student body. On December 1 and 2, 1967, organizers for Union Local 
77 held a rally on campus in support of the Union. The rally recieved front 
page coverage in The Chronicle, yet only 30 students Berend cdses On December 13, 
the’ Women's Student Government Association began an investigation into the wages 
paid to black maids in the women's dorms. Again, although The Chronicle featured 
the story, few students ese. 
Still, the plight of non-academic workers. appears to have been a matter of 
at least some concern. The treatment of these employees became a personal issue 
for Duke. undergraduates if only because of their daily personal contact with 
these workers. "One could scarcely avoid a feeling of guilt observing the poverty 
in Durham and the poor wages and. conditions of black workers," one student states. 
He continues: 
My freshman year, black maids made our beds and cleaned 
our rooms daily--can you believe it???...1t was somewhat 
shocking to see for the first time so many blacks, so 
poorly educated and paid.37 
Other issues were also important. The participation of the student in the 
decision-making process at Duke was a live issue. The Associated Students of 
Duke) University. (ASDU) was formed in the fall of 1967 and the role of this body 
was.being defined. An article on the front page of The Chronicle featured the 
headline, "KINNEY DEMANDS MORE POWER FOR STUDENTS" (the newly elected ASDU 
President). "There is no logical reason," the President of ASDU said, 
Nwhy students should not be on every major University committee that deals directly 
with affairs that effect the lives of enn eh eine 
The war. in Vietnam was yet another important issue; in the view of Dean 


By 


Griffith, it constituted a major factor in the creation.of student activism. 
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=i 
Henderson agrees that the war was central to the entire student movement, and 
without it "the whole student movement would (not) have Hoppaneane Through 
the draft, the war in Vietnam was an issue that touched the lives of nearly 
everyone. Because of this, it is likely that interest in, and concern over, the 
war was more widespread than over other issues. Starting in 1967, "teach-ing" 
about the war in Vietnam were conducted by faculty members. John Cell, professor 
of history and participant in these teach=ins describes them as, "free for alls, 
very exciting, very well attended. We'd get two to three hundred students or 
more at thereat) 

On January 31, 1968 a war-related demonstration was held to protest the 
presence of recruiters for Dow Chemical Corporation on the Duke campus. ‘Two= 
hundred and fifty students nurtietpateds This demonstration was a turning 
point Daniidehendekson believes: 

I guess for 2 or 3 years there had been little struggles-= 
around the war and civil rights issues. Leading up to 

—the spring of 1968 there were more and more people coming 
to demonstrations that we organized. I guess the turning 
point was the demonstration when the Dow recruiter came... 
A lot of people showed up for that, which made us feel that 
we had reached a turning point in being able to mobilize 
that many people.)3 

By April of 1968, a group of highly conscious members of the New Left had 
developed on the Duke campus. Demonstrations led by this group occurred with 
regularity throughout the school years 1966-68. All of the issues that consti- 
tuted the central political agenda of the Vigil--the role of blacks at Duke, the 
treatment of Daete non=academic employees, their right to eolllec irre bargaining, 
the role of students in the University decision-making process, and the right of 
students to sg Bees present on the Duke campus prior to April 1968, Yet, 
despite repeated attempts by the Left to mobilize students, activists had failed 


to generate substantial interest or support. Still, the presence of this activist 


core and their activities prior to the Vigil is important to an understanding of 
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the event. Without the presence of both a leadership group and pre-existing 
issues, the Vigil could not have occurred. 

In March of 1968 a feature article on Duke University appeared in Sports 
Illustrated. The article was an attempt to describe the climate at Duke and it 
characterized the student body as members of the "Timid Generation." ‘The article 
contained the following observation: 

Many students at Duke seem to be plodding patiently along, 
doggedly heading for some post=college cubbyhole--like 
Daddy's baling wire factory...lIhey seem to have put a 

low ceiling on their ideals, to have leaped into weary 
adulthood at a discouragingly early age. They seem 
unalterably sensible and strangely self-protective.li) 

Dr. Jack Priess, a sociology professor at Duke, was quoted in the article 
as commenting: 

If-anyone has to give labels to generations... 1 guess I'd 
call this the Timid Generation. The kids seem to constrict 
themselves, shut things out and go about their business 
with a quiet anxiety. You have to push them, cajole, almost 
coerce them into saying what they think. They live day to 
day without too many plans...they seem to have no direction, 
nothing they find worth fighting for. Life seems unmanage- 
able, and people simply become more adept at avoiding being 


hurt or embarrassed. Nothing turns them on. Kids learn 
to survive by not being different.)5 


The appearance of the article caused a great uproar among the students at 
Duke. Many read it, and everyone heard about Be yltie From-a strictly political 
perspective, of course, the characterization of Duke students in Sports Illus- 
trated is not wholly accurate. Although Duke students had not become heavily 
involved in political activism, at least some were not "timid." Furthermore, 

new ideas, new lifestyles, and new attitudes toward the dominant culture were 
developing among a sizeable number of students at Duke. These important cultural 
changes altered the way Duke students thought of themselves and led their lives. 
Although largely non=political, these developments made students more susceptible 


to protest and are, therefore, an important factor in the occurrence of the 


"Silent Vigil." 
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The social norms at Duke University in 1968, for example, were coming under 
attack. Im all areas of existence, Duke students had established for them what 
came to be regarded as acceptable patterns of behavior. As late as 1967, the 
University policy of "en loco parentis" was enforced through regulations governing 
visitation hours, liquor consumption, drug use, dress, and curfew. In other areas, 
these modes: of sphhenaiake behavior were expressed and enforced, less directly and 
coherently; yet no less powerfully. Serena Simons, a freshman at Duke in the 
academic year 1967-68 cites one such example: 


When I first came to Duke, women were discouraged from 
wearing pants to the cafeteria. It was just sort of 

known==no one directly came up to you and said, Don't 
do that,'=-it was folk wisdom handed down from FAC's.li7 


Steven Burke was a sophmore at Duke during the academic year 1967-68. He 
A“ 
describes his perceptions of the institution of Duke University as follows: 


Part of my reaction to Duke University as expressed by 
my participation in the Vigil...was motivated by the 
fact that Duke was a.very irritating place to be. As 

-people came to have a greater awareness of what later 
became the 'counter-culture,'...it became immediately 
apparent to them that Duke was run far more like a 
corporation than as a center of learning and thought. 
In general, everywhere you turned seeking some gesture 
in keeping with the new sensibility of the age, Duke 

' blocked it. ‘There was no receptivity in the Adminis- 
tration at Duke on any front...Duke appeared to be a 
monolithic organiZtion--more concerned with other things 
than it was the common well being...}8 


In contrast to many other colleges, Duke remained a conservative, "monolithic 
institution," regulating the values of its students in all areas of existence, 
but im the years prior to the Vigil, a testing and probing of these norms occurred. 
"In 1967," Serena Simons recalls: 


It was quite restrictive. Just after I came (1967) we 
were allowed to have liquor in the dorms. That was a 
fairly new rule and fairly racy. I can remember when 
we had the first 'open=Open! which meant that men could 
come up to one's room between the hours of two and five 
on the Sunday afternoon before Christmas. Of course 
you had to leave your door open=-there were certain 
rules involved. But that was very racy.h9 
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Occasionally, changes in policy caused controversy. An example of one such 
issue was curfews for women. A female student remembers ;: 


eeeDig raging controversies in the dorm. There would be 
one side that upheld curfews because they liked having a 
reason to come home. ‘They didn't want to have the respon-= 
sibility of saying, 'Take me home.'! And then there were 
those who said that, 'Any damage that could be done==could 
be done before whatever curfew it was, so why have them?! 
And each side supported their view strongly.50 


Ultimately, the decision to relax these and other restrictions was based on 
the recognition that the rule had simply become impossible to enforce. "we 
were just sort of holding the dike back..." Dean Griffith recalls. "You can stave 


it off and hold it off, but it's inevitable. Why waste your time fighting some= 


51 


thing in which you're a born loser?" 


But the changes occurring in this period, were not confined to those involving 


University regulations. .Professor John Cell remarks: 


eeein 1966 there was a new controlling tempo (on campus) 
that you could feel...Students were more willing to take 
“you on in class discussions, more willing to take risks 
in their research. I got more really original papers 
from my students in the late '60's than I have at any 
time before or since...lhis was the period in which rules, 
instead of being evaded in a piecemeal fashion that 
recognized their legitimacy--were confronted and students 
just said, 'Wetre not going to play anymore.'52 


Steven Burke recalls, 


In late 1966, 67-68, there were certain signs in a number 
of cultural, social, and political ereas, that substan= 
tial changes were going on...(There were) new modes of 
behavior, new modes of action and thought.53 


Because the norms that the Duke student confronted were restrictive and so 
narrowly defined, even slight changes of behavior could mark a significant depar- 
ture. "A lot of differences," Burke remarks; 


eeeinitially were shown in simple things-=-such as clothes. 
The importance of these differences cannot be discounted 
in terms of them making a statement...lthe first person 

who ever wore bell-bottoms at Duke did so upon returning 
to school in 1967=-he had gotten them in New Jersey. That 
was an act that caused an awful lot of hooplah. People 
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on the bus would say, "You fag,' "You crazy kid,'!=-that 

sort of thing. Early signs of a new awareness of things 

were very small. Because the norm against which you were 

working at Duke was so entrenched, a small sign, in fact, 

became a large sign.5) 
A female student cites a similar example: 

I remember the first time I saw a woman wear pants to 

class=--I was shocked. I was really admiring her rebel- 

lious spirit, and wondering what would happen.55 
David Henderson describes some of the changes occurring in the years 196)i=1968: 

In 196, if somebody sat on the Quad reading a book, 

people would look at them strange. That was something 

you just didn't do. People wore slacks and sport coats, 

sometimes ties to class. By the time I was a senior, 

nobody did that. It had become pretty casual.56 

Areas other than dress, also were affected. "In my freshman year," one student 
recalls, "I started being aware of day-glo painting. Sort of Haight-Ashbury 
art=-a lot of neon pataen! Not surprisingly, changing attitudes and behavior 
brought with them a new orientation to interpersonal relationships. "I don't 
know if it initially started as any sort of statement," Steven Burke remarks, "or 
just sort of as part of the over=blooming of honesty we all went through in the 
Sixties, but there was a whole new ethos of thought in the Sixties...a11 of 
which told us that in order to fulfill ourselves, we had to express a certain 
amount of honesty in what was said and in what we Bee 
Marijuana also gained popularity in opposition to established norms, regu-= 

lations, and laws. "Upon coming to Duke," Serena Simons states, "I had never 
heard of marijuana. J can remember coming back to my dorm and confiding to my 
roommate, in total amazement, that I had just been out with some people, and they 
had smoked some marijuana. Wondering all the while if speaking those words was 
going to get them arrested. It was obvious that they considered it a very clan= 
destine and dangerous matter." Serena continues that in the fall of 1967, "... 


It was still really where you would turn out all the lights, and shut all the 


curtains and put towels in all the door cracks, so that the characteristic smell 
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29 By 1968, 


would not escape. It was a very thrilling kind of secret thing." 
however, the attitude toward marijuana had changed. Steven Burke comments that 

in 1968,;"...marijuana became popular. It was the first year you could approach 

the subject to someone without having to have it be preceded by 10 minutes of 
hemming and hawing=-or making funny references to towels under the door or red 
iene builbstlce 

Thus the years prior to the Vigil, Duke students were slowly becoming a part 
of the changes in lifestyle brought on by the student movement. Cheryl Aronson 
describes the awareness of change=-=yet separation from ite=in this period: 

Antiwar sentiment was just beginning to develop, drugs 

belonged to Northern=-urban campuses, and sex was some= 

thing to talk about, not do. It was like most of us 

had been numbed in our senior years in high school by 

the assassination of JFK and had retreated to talking 

about how bad things were.61 
. Yet, even if late, the new modes of behavior evolved quickly. "It was a germ- 
inal situation," Steven Burke comments. "What grew slowly in other parts of the 
country, at Duke University became full blowm ever so quickly. They all happened, 
I'd say in one year. Nineteen sixty-eight was the wena te it was also at 
the time of the "Silent Vigil" that the cultural and social norms at Duke were 
at the point of their greatest upheaval. 

The relationship between this political activism, social ferment, and cultural 
change is the key to understanding the occurrence at Duke University of a mass 
protest such as the "Silent Vigil." Serena Simons states that in her freshman 
year: 

I really had the feeling that you could tell where people 
came from by how they looked. (Then everyone started 
wearing blue jeans and letting their hair grow. It be- 
came a lot harder to know people's political, social, 
cultural inclinations. )63 


Although simple and on its surface not surprising, this comment makes an important 


statement suggesting that at Duke in 1968 seemingly incidental behaviors--such as 
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the way a person dressed=-bore a direct relationship to "political, social, and 


cultural inclinations," as well. An individual at Duke University who wore 


shoulder=length hair, smoked marijuana, or wore blue jeans, was making a political 


as well as a cultural statement, at least in the specific context of Duke. That 


statement was one of opposition to the received culture of Duke University. Steven 


Burke observes; 


Certain political awarenesses and certain social thoughts 
made their appearance simultaneously at Duke. It might 
have been that anyone who was interested in one, would be 
interested in the others, because that was presumably a 
person who was defining himself independently of the norm 
of the time.6l 


In this context, the Duke Vigil was a profoundly cultural event, only one 
level of which was political. Although participants in the Vigil spoke about 
the "Four Demands," the content and sources of their protest went deeper. "I 
don't think you-can separate the Vigil from other events at the time," one 


Student writes. "It represented a crystallization of frustration and concern 


65 


in the Duke community." A non=participant sensed the same underlying issue: 
I worked against the Vigil mostly because of the way it 

was handled. I did not like the term "demands" but 

believed this is what many of the immature participants 

did like, rebelling and making demands against established 
authority .66 


Perhaps the most personal and poignant rendering of the sources of the event 


comes from a student now living in California: 


My first 2-1/2 years at Duke were classic--I joined a 
sorority and became active in it (Best Pledge, Best 
Trainer), was elected to Sandals, was active in the 
YWCA, was an FAC as a junior. By December of my junior 
year I knew I had to get away--to break out of the semi-= 
artificial world (admittedly of my own making) that I 
was in at Duke. Six months in France were heaven sent. 
Parts of me I hadn't known before woke ups; I began to 
feel myself step out of my mold. None of these changes 
were consciously political. But in the context of the 
times==massive social ferment, racial unrest, etc., 
etc.,--l found myself feeling deeply about the ‘injustice! 
around me. The Vigil was a really natural expression of 
my feelings. Not many of my friends participated, and I 
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felt a sense of personal truth in taking a stand alone... 

The Vigil was the first public statement of my politics 

(which were really feelings much deeper than politics) 

eeelthe Vigil was the only thing I did at Duke which had 

any direct connection with the world outside. That was 

more my fault than Duke's but the Duke environment did 

make my unreal existence the normal, expected road to 

take.67 
"Feelings much deeper than politics." Only the author of the above statement 
can fully comprehend precisely what those feelings were, but the evidence suggests 
that they were stirrings of opposition to the culture of Duke University and of 
America. 

- This conlusion is reinforced by virtually all of the survey data collected 
for this study. Those who chose to participate in or stand aside from the Vigil 
did not do so randomly. An analysis of survey responses of Vigil participants 
and non=participants reveal significant differences between these two groups of 
people in all behavioral and attitudinal measures. Those who participated in 
the Vigil more actively engaged in behaviors that tested traditional authority, 
and joveureadsly. questioned traditional values. The results are startling in 
their consistency. Following are a few of many notable examples. 

.- Among participants, 75% smoked marijuana in college, 
while 25% did not; among non=participants, only 20% 
smoked marijuana, while 80% did not. 

- Among participants, 55% attended church while in 
college, compared to fully 75% of non-=-participants. 

- On a scale of 1 = ) (with 1 marked as "very favorable" 
seaed and ) "unfavorable'), participants rated the 
University President Douglas Knight at an average of 

2.53 the average rating for non-participants was ae, 08 


These statistics may not seem remarkable. In one sense they express the widely 


known fact that certain people are more "liberal," and others more "conservative." 
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Yet, seen in the context of Duke University in 1968, the data add substantially 
to our understanding of the Vigil. People who participated did so not only 
because they felt deeply about the four demands, but also because highly personal 
factors and cultural changes in their lives found expression in a protest that 
opposed traditional authority. As Steven Burke states: 
The leaders could not necessarily have induced so many 
(of their less political, less noisy fellow participators) 
into something like the Vigil, unless a whole bunch of 
people were (sort of on tenderhooks)==ready for this to 
happen. Waiting for this to happen.69 
The timing of the "Silent Vigil" was, thus, of critical importance. April 
1968 marked a moment in the life of Duke University and of its students at which 
social, political, and cultural activity had reached a level where an event such 
as King's assassination could galvanize a mass movement. An astute student 
observer states: 
It was cultural, political, social happenstance of the 
highest order that the Vigil did what it did on so large 
a SCal Cs.c « (0 
What was required for this confluence to occur was a highly emotional event that 
would trigger: an intense personal reaction, dramatize in a profound way the 
inadequacies existing in society, and provide large numbers of people the energy, 
terminology, and vehicle to express their disillusionment with the existing order. 


The event was the assassination of Martin Luther King. The vehicle was the 


"Silent Vigil." 
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Footnotes 


"alan Kornberg, "It Ain't Over Yets Activism in a Southern University," in 
James McEvoy (ed.) Black Power and Student Rebellion (Belmont, Ca.: Wadsworth, 


eLuther J. Carter, "Duke University: Students Demand New Deal for Negro 
Workers," Science, (May 3, 1968), 5ih. 
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UivGces of this attitude are found in most authors who have written on the 
Silent Vigil. Perhaps the most explicit statement of such a view is found in 
Elanor C. Crocker, "The Silent Vigil: A Student Non-Violent Protest," American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Volume 0, #3, (April 1970), 487-90. This paper 
seeks toi understand the Silent Vigil, "within the context of adolescent dynamics." 


D 


Kornberg, p. 10h. 


Steven Burke, Interview conducted in Durham, N.C., February, 6, 1977. 


camer Keniston, Youth and Dissent (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Janovich, 1971), pe 143. <A similar view is expressed by Kenneth Keniston in 
discussing the entire student movement of the Sixties. "In brief, only an 
analysis that deals simultaneously with psychological, institutional, cultural, 
historical, and political trends, and examines their interaction, can adequately 
explain the phenomenon of student dissent." 
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2ODavid M. Henderson, A Journal of the Duke Vigil, May 1968, p. 15. In the 


Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives, Durham, N.C. 
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ae John W. Cell, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, January 
18, 1977. Dr. Cell points-out that by 1970, the leadership of the Left on the 
Duke Campus had become consciously manipulative. He cits as evidence of this, 
the fact that the response to the Cambodian invasion was worked out, "In five 
minutes," 
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2 mne Duke Chronicle, October 9, 1967. The history of this event has been 


derived from a reading of this source. 
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Carter, 51). 


Ibid. 


32 BT ack Students' Resolution, November 10, 1967. Papers of the Provost, 
Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives, Durham, North Carolina. 
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Moni ffi th, 1/20/77. The Dean of Students states: "The war was the major 
factor that created activism." 
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Home "Timid Generation" article may have itself been a significant cause of 
the Vigil. Several survey responses indicate that students were hurt and offended 
by the characterization and participated in part, to prove it inaccurate. One 
student writes, "It (The "Timid Generation" article) was one of the many thorns 
in our side that resulted in the Silent Vigil. We were piqued at the character- 
ization and felt bound to act if for no other reason than to disprove it. (Alumi 
Survey #57). Another recalls that, "Many people were stung by the implication 
that important and exciting events were passing them by because of their own lack 
of commitment." (Alumi Survey #19). 
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Alumni Survey #92. 
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For a discussion of the methodology of the survey, see Appendix A. 
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Chapter Two 


"Guests" at University House 


On Thursday evening, April h, 1968, Dr. Martin Luther King was shot in 
Memphis Tennessee. News of this event had direct, immediate impact on the student 
body at Duke University. "When Martin Luther King was killed," one student reflects, 
"I felt a strong sense of anger and despair." | A freshman at the time of the 
Vigil suggests that the intensity of his reaction to the assassination defies 
verbal description: 

I don't think I could capture the atmosphere of those 

days. there are no words to describe seeing on live 

TV,pictures of machine guns on the White House lawn, 

no way to tell you how it felt to try and face a black 

student and look him in the eye in those first hours 

after the assassination.2 
The assassination of Martin Luther King was an event that produced a strong 
emotional reaction. The event also acted to dramatize the injustice existing in 
society. A senior at Duke at the time of the assassination writes: 

e«.ethe King assassination created and/or dramatized 

the need for people to respond to the dichotomy of what 

was/is said and is taught by this country's institutions. 

and leaders and what is really happening behind the 

consensual illusion.3 
Another student observes: 

The event of King's death crystallized a lot of existing 

political trends (race relations, unionization, student 

power) .) 

"Crisis in Conscience," a document prepared by the University administration 
following the Vigil, summarizes the general mood on campus after the assassination, 
accurately, as follows: 

e-e.2 mixture of sadness, fear, guilt, and frustration, 
undergirded by a conviction that our world had turned 
a corner the evening before and could never be the same 


again.5 


The tragic slaying of a great leader was an event that Duke students could not 
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ignore. The general student body reacted with: a burst of emotion and insight. 
Among certain individuals, the assassination of Martin Luther King had another 
impact. It prompted two groups on the Duke campus to initiate-action. These were 
the University Christian Movement and the leadership group of the amorphous New 
here.” 

At midnight on Thursday, a meeting was held in the room of Dave Birkhead to 
discuss the death of Martin Luther King. Present at this meeting were: Birkhead, 
Jim Davis, Jack Boger, Jon Stein, David Henderson (all students) and Tom Garrison 
and George Vlastis (non-student members of the Southern Student Organizing 
Committee). David Henderson, a participant in this meeting describes the compo-= 
sition of the group: 

eeelt was the hard core. We would have been the ones 

who-said, 'We're going to do something. If other people 

come along--that's fine.'7 
Made somewhat cynical by nine years of subsequent experience, Henderson now recalls 
the group-as "guilt ridden bourgeois students getting together and saying, 'Oh 
my God, isn't this Cenedlien oat 

At 2:00 A.M., the group in Birkhead's room joined members of the University 
Christian Movement who had been meeting since 10:00 P.M. Members of this group 
included, Bunny Small, Reed Kramer, Tami Hultman, Jon Kernodle, Elmer Hall, Nancy 
Richardson, and Reverend Helen Crotwell. By the time the group meeting in Birk- 
neat. poor arrived, members of the University Christian Movement had already 
planned a Vigil for the next day in front of the Chapel. Two members of this group 
had gone to distribute flyers announcing the Vigil. 

By 2:00 A.M., members of the leadership group of the Left had decided upon a 
memorial procession as the form for their response to the assassination. Unresolved 
at this time was the appropriate destination for the march. Several possibilities 


were debated: Five Points, the downtown area of Durham; Hope Valky, suburban 


residential area; and Duke Forest, location of many Duke faculty member and 
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administratorg! home. According to David Henderson, the prevailing sentiment 
among this group at 2:00 A.M. Friday morning was: 


If we were really concerned we should take our grievances 
to the white neighborhoods, most notably Hope Valley.9 


No decision was reached on Friday evening as to the destination of the march. It 
was concluded that the destination would be announced at the Vigil to be held by 
the University Christian Movement ehe following day. 

From the outset, the leadership group of the Left on the Duke campus saw in 
the assassination an opportunity to launch a demonstration with the potential to 
attract substantial support from the Duke community. The precise degree of 
conscious planning by the Left, however, is uncertain. A member of The Chronicle 
staff and senior at Duke in 1968 writes: 

I was on the periphery of the leadership group when the 

process started. We saw in the circumstances surrounding 

King's death the opportunity to organize a protest which 

might produce a catharsis, changing the consciousness of 

the average student. We seized upon collective bargaining 

—-as the best available issue=-it was not much of an issue 

before then.10 
David Henderson denies such planning: "It wasn't that. We were trying to figure 
out the most effective statement to makes st! 

Regardless of attempts initially by the Left to plan a demonstration, events 
soon took on a life and direction of their own. The sheer speed at which events 
unfolded in the following days suggests an ad hoc quality to any planning that did 
occur. In the days that followed, members of the leadership group were as much 
reacting to the situation, as guiding or determining Bele 

; At noon on Friday, the Vigil held by members of the University Christian Move- 
ment began as scheduled in front of the Chapel. By 12:30, however, Dr. John 
Strange, Professor of Political Science, returned from a rally at North Carolina 


College sponsored by the North Carolina Fund. He announced that it was safe for 


Duke students to attend the rally. According to David Henderson, "most people 
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wentat!'> 
At 2330, a rally was held on the Duke campus for Charles Pratt, North Caro- 
lina Peace candidate for the Senate. One hundred fifty members of the faculty, 
student body and administration gathered for the rally. Soon, however, the rally 
turned "into a memorial for Dr. King and a discussion of what to do neko id 
Once again, several alternative destinations for the march were debated: Five 
Points, Hope Valley, and Duke Forest. Ultimately, it was decided that the memorial 
procession would march to Duke Forest. During the discussion surrounding the 
destination of the march, two non-student adults exercised considerable influence 
over the decisions of the group. These menwere John Strange, Professor of Political 
Science, and William Griffith, Assistant Provost and Dean of Student Affairs. 
Dr. Strange emerged as faculty leader of the group. David Henderson describes 
John Strange ass 
| very influential in a number of our lives as a radi- 
calizing and rationalizing force. By any objective 
—eriteria, John Strange was not a very radical person. 
He was really just a liberal...At the time he really 
wasn't all that personally radicale-just effective.15 
Yet according to Henderson, Strange assumed a dominant role immediately: 
If anyone was in control it was John Strange. I think 
he was honest with that...1 don't think he manipulated 
the situation for his own personal gratification. I 
think he recognized himself as an effective leader, who 
Saw a situation that needed leadership and provided it. 
He was never. a roadblock...he was more like a person 
who could help you get things together and organized.16 
On Friday afteroon, John Strange expressed strong feelings as to the direction 
the march should take. In his Journal of the Vigil Henderson remarks: 
Dr. Strange agreed that we should do something but was 
afraid of going to Hope Valley because of roving bands 
of white hoodlums and the Klan, and because he was 
afraid retaliation would be against the Durham black 
people rather than against the students.17 
Strange went on to suggest that the students circulate a petition drawn up by the 


Sociology department, as well as an advertisement to appear in The Durham Morning 
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Herald as a tribute to Dr. King. 

The second non=-student adult of primary importance during these discussions 
was William Griffith, a member of the University administration. As Dean of 
Student Affairs, Griffith knew many of the leaders and soon emerged as a liaison 
between the protesters and the University administration. Throughout the demon- 
stration, Mr. Griffith exercised extraordinary control over the actions of both 
students and administrators. 

According to Henderson's Journal, Griffith "suggested we take these petitions 
to Duke Forest, where most of the faculty live and even by President Knight's 
Rouse. The reasons Griffith gave for his suggestion were as follows: 

Because of other things happening in Durham, citizens in 

Hope Valley and other areas were making sure they had 

ammunition, had guns in their houses. They weren't about 

to have people come off the streets into their homes. 

They were afraid. J felt that if they were going to 

carry any message they ought to carry it to the Duke 

community. If you can't have an effect on your own 

community, why go out to the Durham community?...1 

—don't know how influential I was, but they did change 

and decided to go out to the Duke Forest area.19 
Griffith was very influential. In fact, some of the more radical students were 
unhappy about the group's decision to march to Duke Forest. According to Hender= 
son, "They did not feel there would be any real opposition theme Furthermore, 
some questioned the role of Dean Griffith. Jon Kinney, President of ASDU, objected 
that the group had allowed the Dean of Students to change their plans. According 
to Henderson's Journal, "The feeling was that his efforts were to save the 
University the ‘embarrassment' of antagonizing the good citizens of that neighbor- 
hood." | Despite these objections, the destination of the march remained Duke 
Forest. Henderson reports in his Journal that "Mr. Griffith was pleased at our 
choice and even supplied us with a map of the area showing faculty $acadences 


Although the destination of the march had changed since its preparation, the 


following flyer was circulated on the Duke campus: 
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MEMORIAL PROCESSION THRU 
HOPE VALLEY 

In the aftermath of Martin Luther King's senseless 
death, we realize that now, more than ever, we must 
find ways to continue the Reverend King's non-violent 
efforts to obtain meaningful social change. The 
need for action in the white community is NOW! To- 
night, students and faculty from Duke University will 
walk through Hope Valley to rally support for positive 
social reforms. 


Join us to demonstrate your support for the Black 
community in its quest for social justice. 


Please wear attire appropriate for our Sele 
The decision to march to pace Forest did not mark the end of the afternoon's 
discussions. It was raining outside and a smaller group moved into the Alumi 
Lounge to discuss further plans. The group was joined by Mr. Peter Brandon, 
organizer. for Local 77 of Duke's non-academic employees. Brandon suggested that 
the concerns of the group should focus on the plight of the non-academic workers 
and that any demands made should be specific. Strange agreed with these points. 
Soon it was decided that the demonstration should focus on the University President, 
Douglas Knight, “in a call for positive aethona" se 
At this time, another factional split occurred among the leadership group. 
Three members, Dave Birkhead, Huck Guttman and Jon Kinney boycotted the meeting in 
opposition to the group's moderation. They agreed to cooperate only when it was 
decided that the demonstration would go to Dr. Knight's house and remain there 
until the demands were met. 
At this time, the group settled upon six demands to present to Dr. Knight. 
These were: 
1) That he sign an advertisement to appear in the Durham 
newspapers calling for’ a day of mourning and asking Durham 
citizens to do ail they could to bring about racial equality. 
2) That he resign from segregated Hope Valley Country Club. 


3) That $1.60 minimum wage for non-academic workers become 
the first priority of all funding efforts. 
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)}) That he establish a committee of administrators, faculty, 

students, and workers to design a method of collective 

bargaining for the workers. 


5) That he establish an exchange program with North Carolina 
College. 


6) -That he press for greater pa ded dustionkatsi oni? 

These demands changed considerably as the days progressed. By the time the 
students arrived at the President's home, numbers five and six had been dropped 
completely. Later in the week, the demands concerning the University's non-academic 
employees, numbers three and four, were escalated. Throughout the next week, the 
protest increasingly focused upon the plight of Duke's non-academic employees. 

Negotiators for the group were now chosen. Henderson recalls that, "John 
Strange stood up and said, 'We want to elect a leadership body, took nominations 
and. sees Chosen as leaders at this time were: Bunny Small, Dave Birkhead, 
and John Kinney. Throughout the Vigil, the criteria for inclusion in the leader= 
ship body appears £0 have been previous political visibility. "There was no 
prior tradition established as to who were the political leaders at Duke Univer-= 
sity," Steven Burke recalls. “Anyone who stood forth and gave a loud and vocal 
and forthright statement that they were going to take matters into their own hands 


Zi 


would have been given a good chance to do so." Henderson comments, "I was on 

the leadership body by virtue of the fact that I had been fisinie on the Left for 

a couple yeuesguer These details are important. Charges of "democratic centralism" 
by the leadership group were heard throughout the next week. 

The planning for the march had been completed. A time was set, a destination 
chosen, demands settled upon, negotiators selected. Recalling this moment, 
Henderson remembers distinctly that, "When we did decide to go to Knight's house, 
we thought, "well, we might get 20 people to sokated On Friday evening at 7:00 P.ll., 
50 members of the Duke community gathered in the Alumni Lounge for the march to 


President Knight's house. 


Just prior to the march, John Strange spoke to the assembled group. His remarks 
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capture the emotion and gravity of the moment; they draw heavily on the words of 
Martin Luther King: 


Tonight we are gathered in this assembly to join 
together in a march as a memorial to Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., who spent his life advocating and practicing 
non=violence...Over and over again he made the point that 
what he was doing, and what he was calling for all men 
to do, was to change this country for the benefit of 
both Black and White. He said that the Black man can- 
not be free until the White man is free. And so he fought 
the fight for us as well. 


eoeeelriting from the Birmingham jail, he said, 'I have 
almost reached the regrettable conclusion that the 
Negro's great stumbling block in his strive towards 
freedom, is not the White citizens council or the KKK, 
but. the White moderate who is more devoted. to order 

than to justice.' Martin Luther King called for justice. 
He called. for you and me, who are probably moderate, to 
walk in the rain for a long distance-=-past dark woods-= 
to present a list of grievances to the President of the 
University. 


eoeeeWe are gathered here tonight to express our conviction 
that he shall not have died in vain. That in fact the 
goals that he sought to achieve will be achieved. And 

that they will be achieved more rapidly than they were 
being achieved before his death. 


We are asking...that the University show, at this 
time in history, that in fact we are concerned. That 
the time is now for us to act. We have a responsibility 
to see that the changes that are necessary, are brought 
about...90 that John F. Kennedy's words in August 1963 
will not be an epitaph: ‘Those who make peaceful revolutions 
impossible, make violent revolutions inevitable.' We 
have the opportunity to make the revolution which is 
necessary==peaceful. This may be our last chance. Let 
us stand and act now. 30 


With this the 50 people began the march. 
‘The reasons behind the participation of 50 people in the march merits con- 
sideration. Henderson writes in his Journal, 


Undoubtedly, the emotion of the assassination had quite 

a bit to do with it and we never hesitated to refer to it... 
Another factor adding to the support was that the issues 
were not new ones...Ihe emotion of the time,--Dr. King's 
assassination=-plus the fact that these were not new issues 
provided the framework for so many to participate. Up until 
that time it had been extremely difficult to organize a 

a demonstration of any size.31 
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A student emphasizes the emotional component of the motivation: 
A deep sense of loss, and to a lesser extent, shame led 
several to begin the march to the White Knight house in 
Duke Forest, 32 
Without discounting the significance of the size of the turnout, it must be 
pointed out that not everyone on the march realized from its inception that the 
leaders planned to remain in the President's home until the demands were met. No 
more than one half of those on the march actually participated in the sit-in at 
the President's home. Many had simply come to join a memorial procession for Dr. 
King. Some were even distressed that the purpose of the Memorial Procession had 
been "confused," and had become tied in with the non-academic employees.>> 


Still, the tone of the march to the home of President Knight was overtly 


religious. Henderson remarks: 


It was like a pilgrimage. It was a crusade. We could 

have just as easily been singing "Onward Christian 

Soldiers" as whatever it was we were singing.3) 
Religion was important not only during the march, but throughout the entire week 
of the Vigil as well. Participants repeatedly expressed their hopes, desires, 
and demands in distinctly religious terminology. References by participants to 
a "New Genesis," "rebirth," and "renewal" are corer 

There are several important reasons for the highly visible religious component. 

"One of the reasons for the religious tone," John Cell points out, “came from the 


36 


einige of Martin Tuther King." Because the events of the Vigil began as a 
response to the assassination of Dr. King, participants sought to emulate character= 
istics of their slain hero. | Compounding this was the fact that King's 
assassination and the events of the Vigil poimiealdcd with the Holy Week of Easter. 
Another reason concerns the ideology and organizational structure of the New 
Left on the Duke campus prior to the Vigil. Henderson remarks of the mass move= 


ments of the Sixties, "If you try to describe the phenomenon, it was very largely 


a religious, as well as a political phenomenon..." He continues: 
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At aiplace like Columbia, you had every Communist 

organization in the country represented...so things 

were much more implicitly and explicitly political. 

At Duke, we were New Leftist, inconsistent ideology, 

no organizational structure at all. By and large 

the mass consciousness of the Vigil (at any point) 

was a guilt trip. 'I feel bad that Martin Luther 

King has been shot,'...'I feel bad that I never 

wanted for anything,' 'I feel bad that I'm white,' 38 

so now's my chance to cleanse myself of these sins. 
Due to the lack of organizational structure and absence of consistent ideology, 
participants in the Vigil experienced and expressed their awakening in religious 
terms. This is related to a third, highly significant point. 

Participants in the events of the Vigil felt themselves as acting out of pure, 
moral, idealistic motives. As a result, they experienced feelings of selfless- 
ness, happiness, and community, rarely enountered in their daily lives. One 
student writes: 

The Vigil was one of the most exhilarating experiences 

of my life. The sense of community, of all the elements 

of the Duke community working together for a common 

purpose, the feeling that I was being so noble and 

motivated by pure idealism (much as I hate to admit to 

such feelings)--it was fantastic. 39 
Feelings such as those described above create a profound conflict for the individual 
who experiences them. 

Except on rare occasions, the social order does not permit us the freedom to 
act uncompromisingly out of pure and moral motives. In the day to day life of the 
ordinary society, we are denied access to the sense of community and feeling of 
sheer elation expressed in the above statement. When we do encounter situations 
where we can act out of pure idealism, we face a contradiction. All around us are 
the daily reminders of compromised morality. The feelings of exhilaration that 
_ grow from moral, democratic action challenge this daily social order and thus call 
into question the basis of the entire social and cultural system. Consequently, 


we view our own emotional reactions in these authentically human situations as an 


abberation=—as something that deviates from the normal course of life. To have 
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such feelings is to engage in rebellion against the culture. 

In this context, it is not surprising that students who are overcome with a 
sense of purpose, community and joy lack a conceptual framework to explain these 
feelings to themselves and to each other. As a result, they are led to draw upon 
a set of concepts and a terminology that explain their profound emotional reactions 
as something external=-and, therefore, not in conflict with the life they see going 
on around them. One student writes of his experiences during the Vigil: 

I was transported in a way unequalled for me either before 

or since, by that sense of community and shared purpose. 

I suppose it was as close as I ever.came to a religious 

feeling.)0 
To avoid the contradictions posed by psychological rebellion against the established 
order, students experienced and expressed their reactions to the Vigil in 
religious terms. 

It required approximately forty minutes for the march to make its way from the 
Alumi Lounge to the home of President Knight. Knight had been notified by both 
William Griffith and student leaders of the group's intention to visit him. The 
Duke President was at home when the group arrived, and came outside to meet with 
them. 

At this time, 250 students entered the home of the University President. As 
was mentioned earlier, this represents only 50% of those participating in the march. 
Henderson describes the moment: 

When we arrived at Knight's driveway, Dr. Strange 

announced that some of the group would stay and that 

he would take those who would not stay to canvass 

the neighborhood for signatures and contributions 

for the advertisement.l1 
In his-Journal Henderson describes the circumstances under which students who chose 
to go inside entered the house: 

We walked up the long driveway and met Dr. Knight waiting 

for us outside...He spoke for a few minutes about the 

tragic assassination while many of the group drifted 


inside out of the rain. When he finished speaking and went 
inside, he was greeted by 250 students and professors.|)2 
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Not mentioned in this account is that Knight invited the students into his house. 
"My perception, "Dean Griffith recalls, "is that it was such a bad night that the 


13 


President invited them in." 


Once inside the house, the student negotiators began meetings with Dr. Knight. 

No progress was made on the four demands presented to the President. According 
to Henderson's Journal, 

Dr. Knight said he could not sign the advertisement 

because it said “we are all implicated in the 

assassination of Dr. King.! He felt that some of 

the Trustees of the University did not feel implicated. 

When asked a specific question like, 'Do you believe 

in the right of collective bargaining?! he would 

reply that the question could only be answered in the 

'proper frame of reference. '))1 
At pre-arranged times, a spokesman would report to the group on the negotiations. 
This was a signal for those not in negotiations to shout that they would not leave 

until the demands were met. Henderson reports that 
At one point we started yelling, 'Hell no, we won't go! 
This shook the house and Dr. Knight was reported to be 
visibly shocked.li5 
At 11:00 P.M., the negotiations were interrupted by Mrs. Knight so that her 

husband could eat. At this time, Knight indicated that he would be willing to 
continue negotiations, yet insisted that Dave Birkhead be removed as a negotiator. 
Henderson wrote in his Journal, "This possibility had been discussed previously, 


6 


so nobody was upset about it." The willingness on the part of the student 
leadership to permit Birkhead's removal is significant. It provides concrete proof 
of the students'-faith in the negotiating process and of their real hope for a 
Suecessful outcome. Asked if there was faith in the negotiating process, Hender= 
son states, "I guess there must have been or we wouldn't have acceded to his 

demand that Birkhead be removed from the negotiating colnnichbeerasttd 


The interruption of the negotiations was the occasion for a dialogue between 


Dr. Knight and the students. Dr. Knight spoke to the students and said: 
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All of us are trying to find ways to keep our society 
together. I don't think pushing one another is the 
answer to it...i don't think we can solve it here by 
pushing one another. I'm not setting out to push 
you. i don't want to feel that I myself am pushed, 
and, therefore, say 'yes' to this, this, this, and 
this. If I did that I can tell you that I wouldn't 
be of use to you or anybody else for very long.li8 


Dr. Knight expressed a view he had espoused consistently=-problems do exist, but 
confrontation is not the avenue to their solution. 

The response to Dr. Knight came from Jack Boger, a student leader. In remarks 
full of passion and eloquence, Boger gave expression to the feelings of the 
assembled students. Moderation was no longer sufficient. 


I really feel that an old order has changed in the 
United States of America. JI think the tanks that 

are right now rumbling down the streets of Washington 
witness this change. One of the things that we 
as-young people will not allow in the future are 
institutions that remain immoral. 


Good men involved in all levels of Duke University 
somehow cannot take moral stands because of forces 

—seemingly beyond anyone's control. This is what 
put violence in the streets tonight. 


In this new order we have to stand up morally as 

institutions. We have to make stands that meet the 

the situation at hand. We cannot face a situation 

in which the coumtry is falling apart with 'maybes,! 

‘might in the futures,' and, ‘we're very concerned.! 

I have no doubt of your deep concern, but we have 

come here non=-violently as students of this University 

to say we must do something important now. Duke 

University--we must do it now. We are non-violent, 

but we will not be moved.hi9 
Boger's speech was a moment of eloquence, accessible perhaps, only to an individual 
swept up in a just cause. It was followed by ten minutes of wild applause and 
cheering from the group. 

Following his interaction with students, Knight retired for the evening. The 


students. announced that they would not leave the premises, and Knight said they 


could remain as his "guests." 
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Two hundred students and faculty spent Friday night in the home of President 
Douglas Knight. Steven Burke was among them and describes the atmosphere: 


That was a long time to be indecisively in someone's 
house. One talked to one's friends, one listened to 
the latest word and one sat around a whole lot of 
time. There was a great deal of comaraderie...and 
there was a certain amount of feeling of inter-related 
daring-do, and a certain amount of pride that a 
gesture had been made, and a certain amount of 

anxiety resulting from the continual whispers that 
Knight had decided to call in the police-=which 

seemed unlikely.50 ; 


Another student comments that, "Exhilaration and uncertainty were the two most 


51 


operative factors on the floor in the Presidential mansion that night." Although 
students in the President's home were careful not to destroy any property," 
Henderson reports, "There was a generally festive A ee "Oh sure," 
Steven Burke recalls, "There was a party atmosphere in that there was a bunch of 
people who were doing something that felt Pee 
Still, the action taken by these students=--that of sitting in the President's 

house=-was a complex and ambiguous one, Steven Burke explains the reasons moti- 
vating his actions and the meaning of his behavior. 

I did it because it seemed to be something I could do 

without threatening myself too much=-and at the same 

time making a statement to someone else. 

I don't know if in 1968--I could not have for instance, 

occupied Knight's office in Allen Building...I don't 

think a lot of people could have occupied Allen 

Building at that year. Yet, occupying Knight's house 

was a sort of nebulous thing to do...a very surprising 

‘ thing to do. I think the final feeling of occupying 

Knight's house was more one of perplexity and surprise 

esevhnan it was of having made a pre=planned radical 

statement. 5), 
A dramatic measure of the ambiguities rampant in the motivations and behavior of 
students’ participating in the sit-in at the President's house is the concern 
expressed by female students over the legality of signing out of their dorms (to 


the President's home) for the evening. It is important to reflect on the contra= 


dictions implied by this gesture. One hundred female students at Duke University 
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had found it within themselves to respond to a moment of national and personal 
crisis» by sitting=-in the President's home. When night came, they refused to leave. 
In so doing they had taken a dramatic stand in opposition to the institution of 
Duke University. Yet their attitudes were such that they still felt it necessary 
to "sign out" of their dorms. To accomplish this, they asked the permission of the 
“man whose house they were occupying. ‘Knight granted his pefemises one 

David Henderson suggests that the people who sat-in the President's house 
were more "politically motivated" than were those who joined the Vigil when it 
moved to the quad. In fact, many people make the observation that the people in 
the President's house comprised a distinct, “more highly political" group than 
those ore oined the protest ligne! The data from the survey do not bear out 
this observation. People who occupied the house show few attitudinal or behavioral 


differences from those joining the Vigil at a later time. In the item "Areas or 
interests in life," no significant differences in ranking order are eerie 
In perceptions of causes of the Vigil, few significant differences appear in the 
ranking of reemaee Participants in the sitein engaged in no more political 
activity prior to the Vigil than did those who joined on the quadrangle. 

One item that may explain the actions of this group are their feelings toward 
Douglas Knight. David Henderson found Knight, “a pompous, condescending pesholeyu 
and it is possible that many students at the house shared this perception. Ona 
scale of 1 = ) (with 1 meaning "very favorable" regard and )} "very unfavorable") 
the results were as follows: 


. Non-participants in the Vigil rated Dr. Knight 1.83, or 
"favorable." 


Participants. in the protest who joined only after it moved 
to the Quad rated Dr. Knight 2.15, almost midway on the 
scale. 


Participants who sat=-in the President's house rated 
Dr. Knight 3.16, or unfavorable. (This marks a \h% 
difference from non=participants, and a 2l\% difference 
from participants who joined on the quad.) 
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The attitudes one held toward Knight seemed to have played a significant role in 
a person's:decision to participate in the sit-in. 

Another area of possible relevance to a person's decision to join the sit-in, 
are the extra-curricular activities an individual was involved in prior to the 
event. No mathematical analysis of the item has been run, yet brief content 
analysis of the surveys reveals an interesting result. Of the 11 people who sat 
in the house responding to the survey: 


5 were involved in religious activities (Westminister 
fellowship. YWCA). 


2-were involved with The Chronicle. 

1 worked on Logistics for the Symposium on Education in 1966. 

3 listed no extra-curricular de tieekthese: 

The results reinforce a point made earlier. Due to the absence of an organiza-= 
tional structure or consistent ideology, participants in this highly visible 
episode of political activism were draw from diverse groups. in this instance 
it was ae a religious group that provided the organizational structure 
that led to an individual's participation. 

At 1:00 Saturday afternoon, Knight spoke to a memorial service for Dr. King 
in the Duke.Chapel. The students in University House listened to the speech over 
the radio. During the collection in the Chapel, over $100 was collected at the 
house to be sent to Mrs. King. 

By the time of the President's speech in the Chapel, news of the sit-in at 
agra esitiny House had reached the Duke campus. William Griffith states that as 
of Saturday afternoon, "The student body was getting less sympathetic with their 
staying in the hausewlos Although this observation does have some truth in it, 
many people on campus did support the action. Following the Chapel service, 350 
students, faculty, and workers marched out to the house in a show of support. 


Following a brief rally, those outside the house were asked to leave. John Cell 
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was on this march to the President's home. He describes the atmosphere outside 
the house as follows: 
Pretty much a "we" and "them".,..They didn't want to mix 
at that point. The ones in the house were an in=group... 
they were in control, they were running it their way, 
they didn't want...to discuss anything. I was a little 
irritated, We were concerned; at that.point we were 
shut out.63 
By the time of the arrival of the sympathy march at the house, elitism had developed 
among those inside. Asked about this, "It would have been easy to have felt 
that," Steven Burke remarks; "I don't think I felt it in terms of elitism; I think 
I had shown I was interested in the question from the outset. 
Following the departure of the marchers, William Griffith and Dr. William 
Anlyan, President Knight's personal physician, arrived at the house. They announced 
that Knight was ill with a relapse of hepatitis and would be out of negotiations 
until Monday. This presented the leaders of the demonstration with a critical 
problem. At the outset of the demonstration the leadership group decided to make 


their demands specific and make them personally to Knight. Now, the target of 
their protest-=the man whose home they were occupying--was removed from the poses 
Further confounding the situation was the fact that Knight was thought to be ill. 
As a result of Knight!s withdrawal, students in the house were forced to re= 
evaluate. the direction of their demonstration. According to Henderson, the 
negotiators did not know what to do, so "they asked the group to send in seven 
more representatives for consultation." The group sent in Jack Boger, Dave Birk- 
head, Allen Ray, Jeff Van Pelt, Reid Kramer, Dr. Tom Rainey and David Henderson. 
. These sets people, along with Bunny Small, Jon Kinney and John Strange became the 
"Committee of Ten,"==the formal leadership group of the protest. Discussion among 
this group soon turned to the possibility of leaving the house and moving to the 
66 


main quadrangle. 


An important factor in these discussions was the health of President Knight. 
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According to Henderson, 


eeele were afraid that he might really be sick. That 
fear was there, which was why we didn't push to stay. 
What if we stay, and he really is sick and he dies? 
What have we done in terms of the political impact 
involved?67 


Another factor was the prodding of Dean Griffith. «By this time Griffith was act- 
ing as liaison between students and the administration. Griffith used all his 
persuasive powers to convince the students to vacate the houses "We began to 
discuss how long you're going to stay in the house," Griffith remembers. "Finally, 
my position was: you're counter-productive, and if you want to have support you 
need to get off some of the demands you're making, develop some support, and you 
need to get out of the President's rl aserce A student in the house agreed: with 


Mr. Griffith's assessment: 


= 


My feeling was that there was not a whole lot of room 
in that house for more people. Nor was there a whole 
lot.of possibility that for any reason the door would 
be opened to permit more people to come into that 

“house. To that extent, if this gesture that was being 
made was to find greater acceptance among more people 
in the Duke commmity, it was important to take it to 
the Duke community..ePeople are offended by the occu= 
pation of a house to a greater extent than they are 
by the occupation of a quad.69 


After much discussion, the decision was made to vacate the house and move to 
the quad. Griffith was pleased at this outcome. According to Henderson, "He 
ices ociy jumped at the idea and called the Deans to tell them about em 
At this time, another split occurred in the group. "The idea had not fully 
been delivered to the group," Henderson remarks, "before dissension spread. !! 

_ Intense areunents occurred throughout the night over the wisdom and implications 
of the decision to move. ‘The split was between the moderates who favored going 
to the quad, and the radicals who wanted to remain in the house. Henderson 


reports that "most of the students who had been radical for years" were in the 


faction that wanted to stay. !- Henderson also points out that, "the leaders were 
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criticized for their ‘democratic centralism' in the midst of the reigning con= 
Fusions! 

Compounding the problem was the rivalry among members of the leadership group. 
According to Henderson: 

There was untriendly rivalry among the leadership group. 

some of us really detested each other, Boger stands out 

in my Mind as the one I detested. I don't know what he 

thought of me, but there was never any love lost between 

us. 7) 
Personal and political differences combined to make any group decision a difficult 
one. Nevertheless, the moderate segment of the leadership maintained control and 
preparations were made for the move. 

The combination of the party atmosphere which had prevailed at the house, 
Knight's health, and the move to a geographically large area of unknown impact, 
raised seats in the minds of some of the groups leaders over the wisdom of the 
their decision.. David Henderson recalls, “wondering if we had made the right 
Recetas rornyind about whether Knight was. sick or not, and feeling that we had 
lost our power lever. Alot of us weren't real sure if we could carry the thing 
off (on the quad). We felt: that the struggle would get very diffused. When we 
had the house, we had a position of power ani? 

‘The party atmosphere prevailing in the house was perhaps the main concern. 
Bertie Howard and other Black students at the President's house were ereatly 
distressed at the tenor of the demonstration. Henderson reports that Howard, "was 
airaid that if we went to the quad with that attitude, we would-be ridiculed for 


76 


being so poorly disciplined." To insure that the demonstration would remain 
coherent and organized once at the main quad, strong measures were taken to impose 
unity. At the suggestion of the Black students, a group of monitors was established 
and given instructions on keeping the protestors in order. ‘The decision was made 
that the demonstration would be silent, with no talking permitted except during 


(7 


breaks and at mealtimes. Henceforth the protest was known as the "Silent Vigil." 


On Sunday April 7th, the students moved to the main quad. 
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Footnotes 


Cums Survey #108. 


Nahar Survey #7. 


haath Survey #0. 


4 omni Survey 706. 


Ann ieee in Conscience," April 2h, 1968, p. 6. This document, prepared by 
the Offiee of Alumni Affairs, was a description of "the unrest at Duke University 
following the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr." It is found in the 
Vigil collection, Duke University Archives. 


Sela Henderson, A Journal of the Duke Vigil, May 1968, p. 15. The 
Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives, Durham, North Carolina. David 
Henderson was a senior at Duke during the Spring of 1968. As the events of the 
Vigil unfolded, Henderson recorded a day by day=-hour by hour=-account of the 
actions taken by students, faculty and administrators. “I had and have a sense 
of history,,and it was there in the making...." Henderson explained in a recent 
interview. "I felt it would be a provocative document, not only to capture what 
happened, but also to demonstrate the kind of ideology we were operating on." 

Zzenderson's Journal has been an invaluable source in the preparation of 
this chapter. Although by no means a complete rendering of the event, it does 
provide an accurate account of actions taken by the leadership group, particularly 
in the first days of the Vigil. Many of the smaller details provided in the 
Journal are available only in this source. This simply because the passage of 
time has limited the ability of people to remember them. I have not hesitated to 
rely heavily,on Henderson's Journal. In fact, his chronology provides the basic 
framework of this chapter. Nor, however, have I hesitated to add details that 
Henderson missed. Because of its centrality to this chapter, I have not foot- 
noted every instance that Henderson is used as the source for a historical 
"fact." (Times, dates, names of participants, numbers of participants, etc.) 

I have footnoted every time that Henderson is quoted directly, and every time that 
his Journal provides the interpretive framework for discussing issues raised by 
the events. Quotes from the set of interviews conducted with Henderson are 

noted in the usual manner. 


avid M. Henderson, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, January 
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Henderson, Interview, 2/9/77. Henderson's contention that the leadership 
group, did not consciously orchestrate the events of the Vigil is supported by 
comments made in Alumi Surveys #82 and 65. 
12 
See Chapter One for a discussion of premeditation and planning by the 
leadership group in the period prior to the Vigil. 
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Mr. William Griffith, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, 
January 20, 1977. 
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= tiger distributed on Duke University Campus, April 5, 1968, The Vigil 
Collection, Duke University Archives. 
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Steven Burke, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, February 6, 1977. 


eer Interview, 1/1/77. 


aTbi a, 
on M. Strange, Speech to Memorial Procession in Alumi Lounge, Duke 
University, /15/68. Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. 


Otapndenson. Journal, ypein8 ¢ 
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oe eadersont Journal, p. 6. From its outset, the content of the Vigil involved 
the needs of the University's non-academic employees. Nevertheless, some see 
the course that the Vigil took as a perversion of its "original" direction, 
that of a tribute to Dr. King. This view is expressed by a non=participant in 
Alurmmi Survey #11). “I remember feeling that something had gotten a little 


Alumni Survey #23. 
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distorted when the confusion began to focus on Local # whatever. I felt the 
leaders of the movement...were going to exploit the situation and continue it, 
grasping at the first cause that came along." 


3h 


2°For a complete discussion of the religious component of the Vigil from a 
sociological perspective, see: Robin Zaverl, M.A. Equivalent, August 10, 1968, 
submitted to the Department of Sociology, Duke University. Of particular 
Siiee Ee, is Chapter Two, "The Theology of Revolution and the Radical Church," 
PP» 30= OF 
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Henderson, Interview, 1/1/77. 


John W. Cell, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, January 18, 1977. 
3 lpi anor C. Crocker and Marianne LeBarre, "The Silent Vigil: A Student 

Non-Violent Demonstration," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Volume 0, 

Number 3, (April 1970) 87-8. Viewing the event of the Vigil from a psycho- 

dynamic perspective the authors point out; "Set in the context of Dr. King's 

death, the choice of goals and the strict conduct of the demonstration along 

orderly and non-violent lines illustrate strikingly an aspect of mourning 

described by Lindeman, that of imitating some characteristic of the dead person." 


go eadeason, Interview, 1/1/77. 
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‘Henderson, Journal, p. 6. 
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W3eriffith, 1/20/77. 


Alumni. Survey #3. 


Eenders ont Journal, -p. 6. 
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Henderson, Interview, 2/9/77. 


Ue Douglas. Knight, Comments made to students at University House, April 
5, 1968+ Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. 


HOG een Boger, Response to Douglas Knight, University House, April 5 LOGee 
Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. Boger's statement, "We are non- 
violent, but we will not be moved," became a rallying cry for the Vigil. 
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Alumni Survey #23. 


Henderson, Journal, p. 20. 
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Phiri a ‘Henderson also.comments on the ambiguities in the actions and 
motivations of participants in the sit-in. He states: "It must be admitted 

that many students were psychologically radicalized without a complete under- 
standing of the political implications of-it.*: Others seemed: genuinely baffled, 
(This ‘at least true throughout the night;)...one of the professors present called 
them "Cynthia Sweet Things" and added that he was most pleasantly surprised at 
their participation, At any rate a number of people who had never questioned 

the authority of the University before suddenly found themselves in an occupying 
force in the house of the University President. They were pleased with their 
boldness...(Journal, p. 16.) 


a oenderson, Journal, -p. 7. dhe discussion surrounding the decision by 
female students to remain in the house can be found on tapes recorded by radio 
station WDBS and deposited in the Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. 
Transcripts! of these tapes can also be found in the Vigil Collection. 
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“Henderson, Interview, 2/9/77. 


Pinas 5 view is) stated explicitly in Alumi Surveys #20, 26. It is also 
articulated by Steven Burke, Interview 2/9/77. 


Burke, 2/6/77. 


Beene: to Alumi Survey Question #52. "Areas or interests in life." 
All Participants Sit=In Quadrangle 

Area, Mean Rank Meanwin > Rank Means Rank 
Theoretical aah 2 20/ a ZENG 2 
Economic lew oy) oD D 
Esthetic —— Zell 3 3.0 3 3.0 3/1 ies 
Social | amen T 2.09 il eS il 
Political : 2a he Oe ea ee 
Religious 3 l BOD) 36 3/4 

Deer onscs to Alumni Survey Question 737, "Causes for Participation." 

All Participants Sit=In Quadrangle 
Cause Mean Rank Mean Rank Mean Rank 
Dia 

The four demands 3.0 in BAG I Bein 5 
dievassasoimation |. eS Pag Les os COM ara Se 
Mdecwes morinorelstudcie pomer (Ob .5 Por be 7 
Mirceline on cuit (ioe ee Ie : ° on sro mies) 
ier eeneral ‘crisis in Civil Rights 2.7 2 2.0 ib BS) i 


oo redencons Interview, 1/1)/77.. 


Responses to Alumni Survey questions #58, #761. Alumi Survey Numbers: 20, 
2s 26, Alls Biles 2, nis B2, Bian 58. 
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For a discussion of the reasons for Knight's withdrawal see Chapter Four. 


Henderson, Journal, p. 18. 
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Henderson, Interview, 1/14/77. In his Journal, Henderson reports that 


John Strange's description of Douglas Knight's health was instrumental in the 
decision to leave the house; "Dr. Strange spoke and described Dr. Knight's physical 
condition which seemed to convince the group which was concerned about our 

support on campus."(p. 18) 
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Griffith, 1/20/77. 


Burke, 2/6/77. 


(Onenderson, Journal, p. 13. 


“Henderson, Journal, p. 13. The discussion surrounding the decision to 


vacate University House can be found in the Duke University Archives on tapes 
recorded by radio station WDBS and deposited in the Vigil Collection. 


(2 


Henderson, Journal, p. 17. 


"3 rpid., ps 16. 


(Une adersons Interview, 1/1/77. 


Papier Henderson expressed a similar concern in his Journal: "None of 


us were sure that we could hold the group together if we went to the quad." 
(papa) 
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Henderson, Journal, p. 18. 
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Chapter Three 


A Moment of Intense Perception 


The, students marched from University House to the main quadrangle accompanied 
by a police escort. They arrived) on the campus at 11:00 A.M., Sunday, April 7th. 
Assembling on the main quad, the students formed in rows in front of the Chapel. 
Henderson reports that, "The church=-goers were somewhat surprised at the reception 
waiting for them when Chapel was overs! The: "Silent Vigil" had begun. In this 
form ieee to last four days and four nights and grow in size from 250 to 3000 
participants. 

Politically, the next four days_saw developments: on several fronts. Perhaps, 
most importantly, the focus of the demonstration shifted dramatically. What was 
initially a oe to the assassination of Martin Luther King and a protest over 
Civil rights and race relations in the United States, became a demonstration in 
Support ef a pay raise for Duke's non-academic employees and for the right of 
these workers to bargain collectively. The turning point in this re-direction 
came on Monday evening when the night shift of dining hall workers voted to go out 
on«strike. The prospect of supporting the strike was presented to the Vigil and 
was well moceinedss On Tuesday oe picket lines went up around’ the West 
Campus: Union. The student negotiators at this time escalated their last two 
demands. ~The third point was changed from a request that the minimum wage for 
non-academic employees, “take first priority of all fundraising efforts," to a 
‘demand that the $1.60 wage be implemented. Point four was changed from the "“appoint- 
ment of a committee" to study possible plans for collective bargaining, to the 
establishment of a committee to implement a plan for collective Dalgncames 

Significantly at no time during the Vigil were the efforts of Peter Brandon, 
erganizer of Local 77, and those of the student leaders fully orchestrated. An 


attempt was made by the student leaders throughout the protest to keep separate 
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the dual issues of Union recognition, and the right of collective bargaining. 
The"Silent: Vigil"supported the right of non-academic employees to bargain collect- 
ively. Despite Union organizer Brandon's protestations, however, it: did not 
support recognition of Local 77 as the sole bargaining agent for the non-academic 
Brodakoests "Whale two of the demands were for the workers," Henderson reports, 
"the movement was essentially student oriented. The feeling was that this is our 
University and we were taking a hand in shaping the future of ib? 

Throughout the four days, negotiations with the administration on all four 
issues were infrequent and unproductive. Little contact occurred between members 
of-the administration and student leaders, and that contact only between student 
leaders and Deans Griffith and Lewis, and Vice President Heustis. At no time did 
students present or discuss their demands with the Trustees who were meeting to 
frame 2 pe tiees 

After an initial meeting with Deans Griffith, Lewis, and Vice-President 
Charles Heustis on Sunday afternoon, student negotiators returned and reported 
little progress. On Monday, no official contact occurred between the students 
and the administration. On Tuesday morning Frank Ashmore, Vice President for 
Institutional Advancement, announced that a statement would be issued that after- 
noon. None was forthcoming. Again, no formal: contact between students and the 
Administration occurred. On Wednesday, negotiators went to the Development office 
to receive the statement of the administration, yet no-discussion of its contents 
ee That evening at 5:30, Wright Tisdale, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, appeared before the Vigil and read the administration's response to the 
four demands. 

These details are important. For a period of four days, student leaders 
sought to negotiate the acceptance of their four demands. By Wednesday, the students 
were successful only in eliciting a vague response from the Board of Trustees. 


The "Silent Vigil" was in part a political event whose aim was to effect concrete 
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changes-in the structure and operation of Duke University. Such changes, if 
brought- about, would have tangible and positive implications on the quality of 
life of Duke's non-academic employees. Thus, the fact that so little change 
actually occurred may be seen by some as adequate reason for dismissing the Vigil 
as naivee and ineffectual. 

Nevertheless,;; the significance of the "Silent Vigil" is not in its size, its 
duration, or in the changes it effected in the institution of Duke University. To 
measure the Vigil against these criteria is to overlook the essential meaning of 
the event. The Vigil was above all a vehicle for students to see themselves and 
their University in a new light. 

The"Silent Vigil'at Duke University existed as a structure within which a 
gathering of people--both as a group, and as individuals within a group--could 
participate ainently in the process of non-violent mass protest against injustice 
and inequality. Direct experience and participation in the action-=perhaps the 
first "democratic" political experience for most-=provided participants in the 
Vigil the social space necessary to think freely and openly about the culture 
they had inherited. Within the confines of the Vigil, students, faculty and 
members of the Duke community were able to see, if only for a brief time, beyond © 
and, through the cultural assumptions of the institutions they were a part of. 
This freedom to think and participate in democratic action resulted in a broad 
spectrum of personal reactions. Some at the Vigil experienced bursts of emotion, 
oihers underwent seadiedious transformations, virtually everyone experienced the 
warmth and sense of brotherhood that comes from acting as one in struggle with a 
large group of people. Several people at the Vigil experienced a moment of 
perception into their culture so intense that it changed their lives, 

| The immediate reasons that people had for joining the Vigil were possibly 
as numerous as the individuals themselves. These ranged from the consciously ~ 


political to the highly personal. One person may have joined the Vigil out of "love 
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for someone (who was real: political),"’ another may have joined out of a pure 
commitment to the causes the Vigil represented. Neither may remember as important 
the demands that were the central political content of the event. Both may have 
been moved by the assassination of Martin Luther King. 

At*the time of the Vigil, a study was conducted by Crocker and LeBarre on 
participants andnon=participants in the Vigil, seeking to assess their perceptions 
of the event. “The study asked students to rank eight factors causing participation, 


Although the items selected for ranking are limited in scope and hence inadequate, 


therresults do shed light on important factors involved. Thevresults are as 


follows: 
RANK ORDER AND MEAN OF FACTORS CAUSING PARTICIPATION 
aE DEMONS TRATORS NONDEMONSTRATORS 

FACTORS CAUSING. PARTICIPATION Rank Mean Rank Mean 
lie general crisis an civil rights 1, 1.79 Bese 
Desire to give an active response 2 3.08 2h Ol 
The assassination of Dr. King Beas Al i ARE e 
The four demands (petition) Te ENB SAS) ane Negoy?2 
A feeling of guilt Seed: Be a Maen 
The response of the administration 
to the demonstration 6x 6.66 732.6959 
The strength of the demonstration’ 7 6.92 Bree $85 
A desire for power 8 VFS 8° °6,65 


On first glance it appears that both groups rank the factors almost identically. 
Making use of statistical analysis, the investigators note, "There was a high 
correlation (rho = .88) between the rank ordering of all eight motives by the 
demonstrators and non-demonstrators." They continue, "A possible interpretation 


of this is that regardless of the decision to participate, a large percentage of 
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the, student body shared an understanding of the value system operating in the 
gituasionens? Based. on their own data, however, this»conclusion by Crocker and 
LeBarre is inadequate. The ranking order of the first three items reveals a 
Significant difference between participants and:non=participants. 

For-participants, the:most-important factor was "the general crisis in civil 
rights."»;Third in importance was "the assassination of Dr. King", The inverse 
is true ofsnon=participants. They see’ the Vigil as caused primarily by the 
assassination of Dr. King. These results: show that in fact, there was not: a) 
shared: understanding of the value system operating in the situation.» Rather, the 
data demonstrate clearly that participants saw themselves as responding primarily 
to. a long standing national crisis, whereas non=participants saw the protestors as 
acting in response to the assassination. .-This»is significant because. it demonstrates 
that nemvicivarts saw their actions.as part of a continuing process, while non- 
participants regarded ‘the protest as a momentary reaction to an immediate crisis. 

There -arevtwo additional problems) with the Crocker and LeBarre study. First, 
the items,selected are Limited. They,encompass a narrow range of possible motives, 
are Slanted-in-favor of political»causes,.and) exclude the possibility that an 
individual might have joined the Vigil for reasons other than those suggested by 
the immediate event. Secondly, the results reduce: the infinite variety of human 
possibility to eight motives. ‘The reasons shies apie joined the Vigil were 
ultimately niga ldigense and:more complex than the framework of Crocker and LeBarre 
allows for. Not. only do participants differ from non-participants in their 
“perception of causes, but captieisants diftier dhol themselves in their reasons 
for joining the Vigil. | 
T Uracubtedia, the King OT  aneegcn was an important factor providing the 
emotional energy for people to join the Vigil. for ine the reason for joining 
nos saps One student states: "My main reason for Joie the Vigil was the 


feeling I had when I watched the looting and riots going on following Martin Luther 
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King's assassination. The demonstration made me feel better"! ! Another student 
writes: "When Martin Luther King was killed, I felt a-strong sense of anger and 
despair. The Vigil was one way of venting some of it.u!? It is clear that for 
many, the Vigil was used simply as a cathartic agent. Students could join the 
protest and thereby rid themselves of their feelings of guilt and shame over the 
assassination. 

Yet, as the results from the Crocker and LeBarre study indicate, the Vigil 
was not merely a cathartic agent. The "general crisis in civil rights" was also 
an important factor. For many, the assassination simply dramatized other problems 
existing in society and at Duke. "Eulogizing Martin Luther King did not seem 
enough," one student recalls. "For me, the main issues were recognizing the 
rights of workers and recognizing that the University had a responsibility to the 


13 


community. .o" Another student wrote during the Vigil, "The death of Martin 


Luther King has served to point out a single fact in the most dramatic way==the 


1h 


integrity of the U.S. has been compromised for too long." 

Others, of course joined for non=political reasons. Asked why she joined 
the Vigil, a female student who was a freshman at the time remarked somewhat 
hesitantly: 


"Oh, that question=-I've pondered whether or not I should tell 
you the major reason that I remember...Il've decided, what the 
heck=--The major reason that I remember joining the Vigil is 
that I was just wildly in love with this person who was real 
political...a minor radical. I was dating him at the time. 
That's the thing that sticks with me. Which is pretty 
embarrassing to look back on...But when you're seventeen, it's 
one of the more impelling reasons to do just about anything."15 


The Vigil was an opportunity for this woman to spend the night with her boyfriend. 
Rules at Duke at this time governing parietal hours would not have permitted 

such behavior, "It was an exciting kind of situation to be identified with," 
Dean Griffith recalls. “You could stay out all night and realize there wasn't 


going to be any sanctions 1° In a more cynical way, Professor Jack Priess sees 
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the Vigil as devoid of content entirely. "It was a way of having something 
interesting to do," he remarks, "to get out of class and be potentially on the 
edge of something important. There wasn't much substance to item! 

Clearly, then, people joined the Vigil for a constellation of political, 
cultural, social and personal reasons. "I think the Vigil was powered to a large 
degree as much by the desire for social contact," one student recalls, “as the 
desire for social chaneeunie Another writes: "The Vigil attracted me because 
it embodied many of the values I find important--democracy, right to assemble, 
human justice, and dignity, and equality. It was a way to participate in some 
immediate significant action." He continues, "I also remember I had a big paper 
due and the Vigil gave me an extension because the class didn't meet. (All 
motives are mixed )#!7 

Despite this variety and complexity of immediate motivations, however, two 
factors give the event an essential unity. Those students who joined the Vigil 
were different in important ways from their fellows who did not participate. 

And, those who joined, participated in a shared process, the experience of which 
preduced similar reactions. 

For four days and four nights the students remained on the main quadrangle. 
Throughout the four days their number grew from the 250 that marched to the 
campus Sunday morning to the 3000 that attended a rally on Thursday een The 
time was spent for the most part in silence=--except during mealtimes, breaks and 
periods of singing. The spirit of the event is captured in a letter from a 
student to the Provost of the University written on Monday morning. 

Dear Sir, 

Had you been present here at 6300 A.M. this morning, 
you would have born witness to a magnificent symbol, a 
phenomenon of asthetics. I, a monitor, stood before the 
Divinity School as light crept upon the campus, and what 
had formerly been an amorphous sea of dun-and parti-colored 


shapes arose as though by sown dragon's teeth to become 
students, 500 strong, singing, clapping, meditating, 
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studying, laughing, crying, as though one had beheld a 

new Genesis. It is my sole hope that Duke University 

can, in like manner, arise to the renascence which it 

has undergone.21 
This letter captures the religious tone of the event as well as the emotionalism 
and vibrant sense of community. Most importantly, it suggests the fusion of 
process and content at the center of an individual's experience of the event. The 
500 students, "singing, clapping, meditating, laughing, crying" are themselves 
an embodiment of the message the Vigil sought to express. These people are the 
Vigil. Within the confines of the event, perception and action became one=--a 
"new Genesis." 

Students participating in the Vigil shared a moral imperative which drove 
them to action. Words were no longer sufficient; following those in authority was 
no longer adequate. A student writing to Provost Cole summarized the attitude: 

"Our Vigil expresses a belief that no consideration least 

of all deference to those in power shall take precedent 

over that of morality."22 
"This is the time for action," another student writes. "For a long time I had 
hoped that words would be enough. They are not. We cannot wait...I will stay 
here until our requests are met, for I believe in Precdoms" 42 Finally, another 
student recalls, "Hundreds of Duke University members have finally dared to step 
beyond the moral bounds imposed by the petcutionenc” 

People in the Vigil felt themselves to be acting uncompromisingly through an 
event grounded in the pursuit of absolute morality. A student reflects, "Not 
ae OF my friends participated, and I felt a strong sense of personal truth 
acting sight a? Another reminds the Provost of the University that, "Inaction 
when people are suffering is a form of MEnOE alee ae And still another student 
says, "I hope you realize the urgency of this time of national crisis, and the 
necessity for the University to take a definite moral stand no matter what the 
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consequences." 
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A student who participated in the sitein at University House writes, "Issues 
have never again seemed so clear-cut to me. During the Vigil, it seemed obvious 
that the only moral action the university could take was to allow the workers to 
unionize==they were so clearly Eaplewteaytan Vigil participants experienced a 
moment of clarity about the issues around which the Vigil centered; a clarity 
rooted in a shared perception. 
Professor Cell defines that perception. 
You have various levels of understanding--intellectual 
and emotional, An experience like this deepens, inten= 
sifies and focuses. It's not that you hadn't thought 
about these things, hadn't known about these things, 
maybe hadn't even understood these things; but you 
understand things in different ways and they become 
personal.29 
As one student states, "The Vigil created the feeling that what I had considered 
a National problem was now my problem, and I could choose to act or not to act 
to create enema ceo 
The perception was intense. "We do not want trouble," one student writes, 
"but we are sick of apathy, sick of injustice. We want equality and we want 
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peace NOW, at any cost to our personal futures." Another wrote, "I am imploring 


you from the bottom of my heart, with every ounce of my being that I have, to 
please, please help us accomplish the goals we are committed to.te 
Not surprisingly, some of the perceptions that individuals experienced were 

social rather than political. A senior the year of the Vigil writes, 

My impression of Duke before the Vigil was that it was a 

"Southern Gentleman's School"=-good "ol boys who had dates 

from East Campus (Womens College), dates who became wives 

and little more. The Vigil helped identify a considerable 

segment of the student body that was unhappy with that sort 

of university life. 33 
For this individual, the Duke Vigil not only required thinking about the injustices 
done to Black people. It also caused him to rethink the dynamics of his own 
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At the root of all these perceptions was a reconsideration of personal 


identity and conviction. What does this event say to my life and sense of self? 


- Professor 


John Cell tells of an insight that he experienced at the Vigil. It 


concerned Oliver Harvey, an organizer for Union Local 77, who spoke to the Vigil. 


Cell tells the story: 


A student 


And then I learned something in the Vigil. Did I tell you 
Oliver Harvey was my janitor in the ATO Fraternity section? 
And then I watched him get up and give that speech==which 
was really beautiful...That was perception=-I'd never really 
seen this man=-really. And at that point I could see not 
only had I never seen him, but I'd never thought about him. 
That made a lot of difference to me.3) 


tells of the insight she gained at the Vigil: 


To me those people, who spoke, who slept, who ate soggy 
sandwiches, were proof that there was a world beyond the 
books and boyfriends. One person could make a difference, 
and certainly hundreds of people could make a huge impact, 
at least in the mind and intellect...35 


A female student reflects poignantly on the perception she experienced. Her 


statement 


eloquently expresses the intensity of the Vigil, and the fusion of 


process and content central to the event. 


(The Vigil) was a very unusual thing for a basically none 
political, non=activist person like myself to be involved 
in. On the one hand, it was an expression and active 
declaration of things I did and still do believe in-=civil 
rights, democratic decision making...on the other hand, 

my involvement showed me very clearly where my own gifts 
and interests lie. I listened to the speeches, and cared 
about the issues, but what I really paid attention to was 
the sense of spiritual unity among the group who slept on 
the quad, the ways in which individuals related to one 
anothere-sharing toothpaste and Gatorade--what it did for 
people to feel themselves caught up in something that 
mattered. 


The Vigil gave me respect for non-violent mass political 
action=-and at the same time an increased awareness that 
the emphasis on my own life is in individual relationships, 
religious community, spiritual growth, rather than on 
political groups and activities. 36 


As the above quote graphically demonstrates, it was the process of the Vigil, 


non-violent mass action opposing institutionalized injustice, that was primarily 
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responsible for these new perceptions. Because of its interrelationship to 
the content of the event, it is important to explore the exact form that the 
process of democratic action took at the Vigil. What type of experiences charac= 
terized the Vigil? How did the Vigil sustain itself? 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the"Silent Vigil" was its order. Upon 
joining the Vigil, participants aligned themselves on the main quadrangle in rows 
of exactly fifty students. When the center portion of the quad, directly in 
front of the Chapel, was filled, a "Vigil Annex" was established.rumning vertically 
alongside the main area, The following, "Ground rules for those participating 
in the Vigil," were issued by the leadership group and rigidly enforced by the 
system of monitors. 

1. Remember that this is a day of mourning. 

2. Remember the sense of purposew=-we are very serious. 

3e No talking. Please study or read. Please keep rows straight and neat. 

h. No eating but at group snack and meal breaks. 

5. No sunbathing. 

6. No singing but at specified periods under the direction of the song 
leader. 

7. No conversation with the spectators. 

8. There should be no response to harassment. 

9. Please do not give out information to the press. WDBS and our spokesman will 
report to the press to avoid misinformation. 

10. We must boycott the West Dining Halls. Please do not patronize the Cambridge 

Inn, since it is a big moneyemaker for the Dining Halls we are striking. 


Also, please do not "snack" at the Dope Shop. 


THE MONITORS ARE IN CHARGE SO PLEASE LISTEN TO THEM. WE WILL ALL REMAIN 
SEATED ON THE GROUND EXCEPT DURING THE PERIODS SPECIFIED FOR SHORT BREAKS .37 


As per their instructions, the students spent the vast majority of their time 
sitting in silence on the main quadrangle. These periods of silence were punctu-= 
ated, however, by breaks for speeches, meals, singing, and announcements. 

The speeches ranged from the informational to the truly inspirational. Joan 
Baez and David Harris spoke to the Vigil and talked of the "Omega" draft resist- 
ance movement. Howard Fuller and Ben Ruffin, two black leaders from Durham, 
spoke on the impact of the demonstration on the Durham community. Oliver Harvey, 


organizer for Local 77 spoke eloquently about the needs of non-academic employees. 
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som 
leaders of the Vigil made regular announcements concerning class cancellations, 
postponements of assignments, and other Vigil related developments. Numerous 


telegrams of support were received and were read periodically. These included 
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messages from Eugene McCarthy, Nelson Rockefeller, Robert Kennedy and Peter Seeger. 
These regular communications between the leadership group and the base consti-~ 
tuency of the protest were important. They provided students the emotional and 
intellectual input that justified their pressence on the quad, and sustained them 
through the long and uncertain period of waiting. 

Certainly, the most memorable and important speech was delivered by Samuel 
DuBois Cook, a black Professor of Political Science. On Wednesday, April 10th, 
Dr. Cook attended the funeral of Martin Luther King. Upon his return, he spoke 


to the Vigil. The following are excerpts from his speech: 


Just as it hard to believe that Martin Luther King is dead, 
it is equally difficult to believe that a movement for social 
justice and equality, is alive at Duke. The light from your 
candle, I assure you, is reducing the darkness in the world... 
Like Martin Luther King, my eyes, physically now, have some 
vision of the glory of the coming of social justice to this 
university and community, because of you. Martin Luther King 
would call you drum majors and majorettes for justice and 
humanity and great witnesses for the beloved community... 


Congratulations on your intelligence, your determination, 
your total commitment, your dignity, your good faith. Your 
methods are as noble as your goals. When 15, 20, 25 years 
from now you see your life pass in review,...you are going 
to be mighty proud of what you are doing now. You are 

going to know, in your hearts, that you made a profound cone 
tribution to the transformation of the institutions and 
quality of American culture...Herein is the supreme signifi- 
cance: of what you are doing: you are sacrificing for 
humanity: you are finding yourselves by losing yourselves 
in the needs, aspirations and just demands of your fellows... 
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The only thing I have to say about my experience at Dr. 
King's funeral is that your commitment and behavior here 
made the occasion more bearable, ethically meaningful, 
and less tragic. As I saw, from afar, the casket con- 
taining his lifeless body, I was sustained by the know-= 
ledge of a thousand or more bodies, full of life, vision, 
and integrity, here carrying on his legacy in the spirit 
and in conformity with his ideals and methods. I was 
uplifted by the fact that you had made his mission your 
very own. And I am sure that Martin Luther King would be 
proud of you--mighty proud of you. Your vigil wiped 

my tears and helped to sustain me. You provided, at a 


tragic moment, roses for my Ssomdss% 
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A few minutes after the assassination of Dr. King the 
other night, a great soul, Dr. John Strange, came to our 
house. "Sam," inquired John, "how much more can you 
take? Can you take any more? Haven't you had enough?" 
I reflected. In a split second, my mind roamed over 
the tragic pilgrimage of my people since 1619. I 
wanted to give a religious answer--in the tradition 
of the faith of my fathers. I couldn't. How could 
I say anything in the name of God when Martin Luther 
King, a good man and great soul, had been assassinated? 
I struggled over alternatives. But that did not 
satisfy me. I have been haunted by John's probing 
question. 


John Strange, I think I have the answer now. I can 
go on affirming life; I and other Negroes can go on 
hoping and believing in the promise of America; we 
can go on believing that we are going to be free 
someday because of people like you and all other 
members of this magnificant vigil. This provides 
hope and succor for my spirit. You are helping to 
create that kind of community, where, in the days 
ahead, after this long and tragic night of racial 
separation and misunderstanding, you and I, white 
and black together, can shout from the mountain 
tops and the valleys of our innermost being and say 
what is inscribed on Martin Luther King's grave: 
"We all are free at last. Free at last. Thank God 
Almighty, We are FREE at last."39 


The impact of the speech cannot be overestimated. It was delivered initially on 
Wednesday afternoon, a time when many students had been sitting outside, day and 


night for four days. The comments provided a tremendous emotional and psychological 
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lift and were replayed following Tisdale's speech. 


Most of the students at the Vigil had never before experienced anything like 
it. Seventy-seven percent indicated that they were participating in their first 
demonstration tee "T sit among several hundred Duke students and faculty," one 
student writes, “who are participating for the first time in militant, non-violent 
agitation geared toward reaffirming the institution's commitment to justice and 


seahiepiall And several female students emphasized that, "This is the only 


demonstration we have actively participated in, wt? 
The sheer novelty of the experience was an important dimension for many. 

"For most people it was their novitiate experience in terms of political awareness," 
Steven Burke comments. He continues: 

eeolt felt wonderful as only ones first experience in 

any sort of thing can, Like being in love for the 

first time, like that first beer, the first joint, the 

first sex, the first anything...The singing was never 

so good again. The feeling of resolve against the 13 

implacable Board of Trustees was never so good again. 
The fact that a large group of individuals had for the first time simply acted-=-= 
regardless of the consequences==- was very important. Burke remarks, "It was in 
part wonderful...because it showed people individually that they could in fact 


= Students at the 


make a statement...an “iffy" proposition prior to that point." 
Vigil were participating in something never before attempted at Duke University; 
a collective statement of opposition to the institution and a demand for change. 
The consequences of this action were not only perceptual, but emotional and 
behavioral as well. 

The Vigil was characterized, for example by a profound emotionalism that 
swept up nearly everyone within its confines. "I remember that remarkable feeling 


when all those people stood up and sang," Serena Simons recalls, "It really was 


an emotional high=--So we did it over and over again. We'd sing "We Shall Overcome" 
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at the drop of a hat," 

Related to this emotionalism was an interpersonal closeness and a lowering 
of inhibitions. People caught up in the excitement, intensity and energy of 
democratic action, experienced a freedom of behavior previously unknown. "The 
Vigil was an opportunity for people to go to bed with people they ordinarily 
wouldn't go to bed with," comments Professor Jack Priess, "Things like this always 
have a tendency to loosen things up=-if you want to screw somebody, you can do 
it." Priess explains: 

There were plenty of opportunities. It was a way to knock 
any limitation down; as long as you were turning over a 
few things, you might as well turn over everything elsesee. 
People felt good-=(they thought) "This is really living," 
"This is real." The only thing real about it was that 

you were having contact with somebody. That's pretty 

rare at Duke with the inhibitions that characterize this 
place. Everybody wants to do things but they don't dare.l6 

These feelings of interpersonal closeness and intense emotion were related to 
another important component of the event-=its overtly religious tone. The letter 
quoted earlier speaking of a "new Genesis" is evidence of this, as are the words 
of Samuel Cook. Robin Zaverl, a student who did her Master's Thesis on the Vigil 
cites other manifestations of religion at the Vigil: 

"God is alive and well on the Main quad," was an expression 
heard many times throughout the duration of the Duke 
Vigil...There were many traditional religious trappings 

in the structure of the Vigil movement: 1) the blue arm- 
bands which denoted sympathy for the cause, 2) the four 
raised fingers symbolic of the four demands, 3) strict 
sanctions which regulated behavior during the demonstration, 
h). the hymns such as "We Shall Qvercome" which were sung 
at regular intervals, 5) the holy ground which separated 
demonstrators from non=demonstrators, and even 6) the 
location==in front of Duke Chapel.7 

The reasons for this religious tone have been discussed in a previous chapter. 
They are due to the example of Dr. King, the lack of organizational structure or 


consistent ideology at Duke, and the contradictions faced by an individual when 


he feels ecstatic while opposing traditional authorities that have received cultural 
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sanction. The religious tone is also due to the strong sense of morality under- 
girding the entire event. According to Zaverl, "The eschatological perspective 
of the early Christian Church was reflected in the desire of the demonstrators to, 
"go beyond" the status quo in an effort to achieve for all, those values basic 
to Ghristiani en? It was the strong sense of humanity, morality and together= 
ness that led individuals to express their insights and experiences in religious 
terms « 

Certainly the most important aspect of the process of democratic action was 
the sense of transcendent community present in the Vigil. Looking back, nearly 
every participant remarks on this aspect of the event. "There was an incredible 
level of comaraderie, Henderson remarks. "People felt comaraderie they had 
never experienced before=-which I think you can only experience in stomseuest 7 
Serena Simons recalls, “There is just nothing like hundreds of people all with 
their arms locked singing "We Shall Overcome," as far as an emotional high goes. 
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It was great." Perhaps more important, the sense of comaraderie reinforced 
dissent. Membership in a group engaged in struggle against an existing order 
provides the personal and perceptual support necessary to legitimize thoughts 
and actions that oppose traditional authority. A female student reflecting on the 
Vigil expresses this aspect of the event with remarkable clarity: 

The Vigil was also “beautiful” in that it served to 

reinforce or implant the feeling in people that they 

were not alone in their feelings, That is, I now 

realize that I had felt guilt at having feelings 

that were counter to traditional or establishment 

feeling. The Vigil legitimized those feelings in 

the sense that I saw others shared them too and 

thus the feelings were not "bad."51 

If it is difficult to participate in a protest that risks the disapproval of 

authority figures, participation in a group with similar perceptions makes such 
action possible. As one student writes, "The fear of singly making a stand was 


obviated by the group nature of the piotestet— Another recalls that, "For me, 


participation in the Vigil served to express solidarity with others with similar 
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Students and faculty who participated in the Vigil shared the experience of 
a common process. This process, because of its underlying morality, emotionalism, 
and sense of community provided participants in the Vigil with the freedom to 
think. This freedom resulted for many in a new perception and understanding. 
Significantly, the data from the survey show that students who participated in 
the Vigil differed in important ways from those who did not participate. The 
results also reinforce the conclusion that the Vigil, was at its root, a percep- 
tual event. 

Although very similar demographically, people who joined the Vigil differ 
significantly from those who did not participate in nearly all behavioral and 
attitudinal measures. The results from the survey form a consistent pattern: 
individuals who chose to participate in the Vigil were politically, socially 
and culturally more liberal than their fellow students, These results can be 
used as a vehicle for both understanding the individual, and as a tool to under- 
stand the Srobestyet 

Participants and non=-participants came from families of similar religious, 
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financial and educational backgrounds. A similar proportion of participants 
and non=-participants were drawn from various geographic areas, and an equal 
proportion attended public and private Sehosnsnae It is possible that the student 
body at Duke in 1968 was sufficiently homogeneous to make substantial differences 
in background impossible. Whatever the case, it is not in demographic background 
that participants and non=-participants differ. 

Every item on the survey, however, that sought to tap the perceptions of the 
individual, turned up striking differences between participants and non=partici- 
pants. Dramatic differences do occur in the attitudes and perceptions of politics, 


culture, and themselves. Furthermore, these differences in attitudinal measure 


are substantiated by differences in behavior. 
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Take political self=perception, for example. Asked to assess their own 
attitudes upon entering college, leaving college, and at the present time, 
participants rate themselves as more liberal at each stage than do their non= 
participating eilessnaveanes Not surprisingly, their parents attitudes are 
perceived as more liberal by participants than by Aone pakpletnamiaeoO Signif-= 
icantly, individuals who participated in the Vigil deviate to a greater degree 
at each stage of life from the perceived attitude of their her envates These 
findings suggest that participants are not only more liberal, but exercise more 
personal autonomy in formulating their political beliefs. 

The voting records of participants and non=-participants provide a behavioral 
substantiation of the variance between these two groups in political self percep-= 
tion. To a remarkable degree, participants vote Democratic and non=sparticipants 
vote Republican. Presidential preferences in each of the elections from 196h- 
1976 reveal vast differences, The greatest gap in Presidential voting behavior 
occurs in the year 1972. Participants vote in favor of McGovern 97% = 2%3 non= 
participants supported Nixon 60% - ,0%6°° 

Attitudes in other areas, more specific to Duke University and to the "Silent 
Vigil" also reveal striking differences. Participants in the "Silent Vigil" rate 
Douglas Knight, the University President, and Wright Tisdale, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees much less favorably than do (One phn ae Vontabaean Leaders of the 
Vigil are viewed in an opposite light. Faculty leaders of the Vigil such as 
John Strange, and student leaders such as Bunny Small and Dave Birkhead are rated 
much more favorably by participants than by nonepantietpenrcels These results 
indicate that participants are more likely to be critical of figures of authority, 
and more willing to endorse the actions of people who do likewise. 

‘Not surprisingly, differences in attitude between participants and non- 
participants, correlate to differences in behavior. Although only a few behavioral 


measures were included on the survey, they indicate strikingly significant results. 
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Perhaps the most striking result is that participants in the "Silent Vigil" 
were much more likely to have been marijuana users. Whereas 75% of participants 
had smoked marijuana while in college, 80% of non=participants had not. Further= 
more, of those in both groups who did smoke marijuana in college, participants 
indicate a greater frequency of tueyP? This result is significant. Seen against 
the social climate of Duke University in 1968, the remarkably higher use of 
marijuana by participants strongly suggests their openness to an alternative set 
of cultural values that would include a greater susceptibility to protest. This 
result indicates that the participation of an individual in the Vigil was primarily 
the outgrowth of a set of pivotal cultural perceptions that existed as a necessary 
precondition for his actions. 

Similarly, more non=participants attended church while in college than did 
participants. Again, of those in both groups that did attend church, non=partic- 
ipants attended religious services more eecauentiges! Both of these items measure 
participation in activities that adhere to, or deviate from traditional values. 
That more participants in the Vigil smoked marijuana, and fewer attended church, 
indicates a greater willingness among participants to define themselves indepen= 
dently of prevailing attitudes and norms. 

These figures make an important statement about the nature of the "Silent 
Vigil." The factors that led an individual to participate in the Vigil were not 
his socio-economic status or family background. Rather they were a cultural frame 
of reference==the eyes through which he viewed reality=-=that led him into the 
event. By its nature, the "Silent Vigil" attracted individuals whose perceptions 
of life, each other, and culture were different than their fellow students. More- 
over, these perceptions were different in important ways. One particular 
attitudinal measure from the survey reflects perhaps the essence of the protest. 

Participants and non=participants were provided with a list of six areas 


or interests in life. These were: Theoretical, Economic, Esthetic, Religious, 
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Social, and Political. Both groups were told that, "People differ in emphasis 
or degree of importance, they attribute to each of these interests," and were 
asked to "...rate the six interests in terms of their importance to you." In 
several areas, the results were very similar. Both participants and nonepartici- 
pants, for example, rated "Political" fifth in importance. Similarly, little 
difference was shown in the ranking of "Theoretical" or "Asthetic." Yet one item 
reveals an incredible variance. This item was bRediomt Geno? 

As defined in the survey, an interest in "Economic" means, "That which is 
useful and practical, especially the practical affairs of the business world; 
preference for judging things by their tangible utility." Participants responding 
to this item, rated Economic last in importance. Non=participants rated Economic 
first in importance. The percentage difference between the means of the two 
responses was 113.9%. 

This finding provides a compelling insight into the content of the "Silent 
Vigil." -Not only does it reinforce the observation that the Vigil attracted 
people whose perceptions were different than those of non=participants, but also 
illuminates a central component of the event. The Vigil was a protest grounded 
in morality. It opposed traditional authority and identified with the "haveenots" 
in the immediate environment=-Duke's non-academic employees. Individual proe- 
testors did not value, “that which is useful and practical, especially in the 
business world" and instead opted for protest on behalf of human justice and 
dignity. 

The survey data thus reinforces what the comments of participants make clear. 
The "Silent Vigil" was a perceptual event that attracted individuals, not because 
of their backgrounds, but because of the eyes through which they viewed the world, 
and the cultural stance they had adopted vis-a-vis their environment. 

Even given the intensity of the event, however, perhaps the overriding element 


of the Vigil remains its moderation. Moderate leadership was in control throughout 
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and at no time was radical action-=such as occupation of the administration 
Building=-seriously considered. Furthermore, like the women who occupied the 
President's home and then requested his permission to remain, participants in 

the Vigil were at a watershed in their attitudes. Students had acted dramatically 
by joining the Vigil, yet the action they undertook, and the perceptions they 
brought to it, were ambiguous. The "Silent Vigil" was a highly controlled event. 

A student writes in a letter to Provost Cole from the main quadrangle: 

Our demands are not absurd and I cannot believe they 

have not already been met...l feel very strongly about 

this sir, and my colleagues and I plan to stay here 

until these demands are met. Please sir, do your 

best to make these things come about. I assure you 

we are true to our beliefs and we ask for your respecte 

ful support.66 
The letter manifests several obvious contradictions. The student makes repeated 
references to "demands" yet ends by respectfully requesting the Provost's support. 
She will not move until the demands are met, yet refers repeatedly to the chief 
administrative officers of the University in highly deferential terms--as "Sir". 
Although they engaged in a protest that questioned traditional authority, students 
at the Vigil were not willing to reject traditional authority. 

A manifestation of the ambiguity was the limts placed on the scope of the 
protest. <A conscious attempt was made throughout the event to limit opposition 
to the University's treatment of its non-academic employees. When attempts were 
made to broaden the scope--and make the Vigil into a protest against the war in 
Vietnam, for example--they were repudiated. The following story concerning an 
appearance by Joan Baez demonstrates this point. A student relates the episodes 

Baez had been scheduled to come to Duke to speak about 
the draft resistance (Omega) movement...She appeared at 
the Vigil and implied that people who were participating 
in the Vigil were supporting the draft resistance move= 
ment. Someone in the audience pointed out that the Vigil 
had nothing to do with resistance on the draft issue. 

She replied, "Well if you resist on one issue, you have 


to resist on them all."=-A number of boo's rang out from 
the group.67 
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-69= 
Another student describes the reaction to Baez as follows: 

"Many, I felt a solid majority, of the demonstrators, 

myself included, shouted her down...she was rejected 

and we got back to the strike issue.68 
Students were ready to take a stand against Duke's treatment of its non-academic 
employees, but were not prepared to accept Baez' contention that resistance on 
one issue implied resistance on all issues. 

Another measure of the contradictions rampant throughout the Vigil is the 
highly institutionalized structure that developed around the protest. In several 
instances, participants in the Vigil established institutional forms not unlike 
the ones they were opposing. 

At the outset, leaders were elected. The process of decision making was 
not always democratic, however, and consequently, the leaders were sometimes 
accused of "democratic centralism." "With objective hindsight," Henderson writes 
in his Journal, "it must be admitted that we were not very democratic about the 
order that was imposed, especially on those who joined us after we went to the 
quad. The newcomers never had a chance to express an opinion on the kind of 


69 


organization that was operated." Looking back, Henderson suggests a reason why 


students did not react to the hierarchical structure. "This was the first time 


they had questioned any authority at all," he comments. "Why would they question 


the authority that was questioning the sattions iano 


Furthermore, on occasion, leaders ignored the input of their constituency. 
Professor Cell, a participant in the strategy sessions of the leadership group 


remembers, “being shocked on the Steering Committee at how Machiavellian 19 and 


20 year olds can ben! ! 


He recounts an examples 

We were deciding how we were going to respond to the 
Board of Trustees position. We had just received 
and were going out to talk to this torchlight meeting 
on the quad. (In reference to how the students would 
react) I remember the remark, "Oh they'll cheer." By 
a 20 year old student./72 
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=0= 
Given the opportunity, some leaders of the Vigil established themselves in a 
power relationship with their constituency. This led one student to reflect 
harshly, "The politicos were a bunch of screaming assholes, almost universally 
disliked. Their attempts to "organize" the Vigil would have ruined it if they 
succeeded." (2 

Another component of the institutionalization of the protest was the complex 
system of status that developed among participants in the event. For example, 
the position that an individual assumed on the quad, was important. This, simply 
because it indicated at what point a student had joined the protest. Those that 
joined the Vigil early, occupied spaces near the base of the James B. Duke 
statue directly in front of the Chapel. Once this area was filled, a Vigil 
"annex" was established running vertically alongside the wdergraduate library 
and slightly away from the central quadrangie. "There were people who said if 
you were laying on the vertical stretches of the quad...eyou obviously were of 
doubtful commitment because those sections were not filled up till Tuesday or 
Wednesday," Steven Burke recalls, "There were people who cared that people 
came on Tuesday or Wednesday...Ssome people thought that if they're laying in front 
of the Undergraduate library=--they're not very sesienabibe 

The moderation inherent in the Vigil, can be explained partly by the compo= 
sition of the Duke student body at this time. The Duke student in 1968 was, if 
not conservative--at least highly traditional. Although overstating a bit, 
Henderson comments, "Essentially it was still an enormously reactionary body of 
people--both emotionally and politically. They were reacting to a situation... 


15 


and were essentially a conservative group of wealthy individuals." "We were 
cautious," Serena Simons observes, "There was a real feeling of moderation in 
our radicalism." She continues, "It was a very culturally controlled event in 
that we were all 'good! kidgutt© 


The economic and social status of the students also serves to explain the 
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moderation of the protest. Although members of the Vigil protested in support 
of the workers, they were not the workers. As a student looking back on the 
Vigil perceptively comments: 

For that brief time, I enjoyed the ultimate upper class 

privilege=-=being a complete fanatic in the name of a 

cause which I believed and believe to be right, yet all 

the while secure in the knowledge that no-one would 

waste me.// 
This remark is important. Students at the Vigil could be moderate because although 
their perceptions demanded that changes be made, their futures were not threatened 
by their actions. A non-participating student remarks cynically, 

The Vigil could have only occurred in the scholastic 

environment=-a totally artificial arena where the 

participants can devote themselves to idealism with 

no concern for the mechanics of existence=-food, 

shelter, birth, death.78 
Participating in a protest at Duke University was, by its nature, contradictory. 
A student expresses this in the following remark: 

For those of us in our first years at college--it was 

also a first chance to exercise autonomy actively, 

and take a risk (bad grades, parental disapproval) for 

your beliefs all while still in the protective confines 

of dear en loco parentis Dook. How exhilarating!79 

The element most responsible for the moderate tone of the Vigil, however, was 

the nature of the event itself. As this chapter has demonstrated, the Vigil was 
at its core a perceptual event. The major factor that drew people to the Vigil, 
and the major process occurring at the event, took place in the mind of the 
individual who was there. Because of this, each participant experienced something 
unique to himself. One individual might see the need for more forceful action, 
another the need to re-evaluate his racial attitudes, another gain understanding 
that her talents lay in inter-personal relationships. In this context, it is not 
surprising that radical action did not occur. Similar perceptions brought 


individuals to the event, yet their experience of the Vigil led them in disparate 


directions. It was perception that created the Vigil, yet because of a lack of 
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organizational framework and consistent ideology, it was perception that diffused 
the event. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Wright Tisdale spoke to the Vigil. His remarks 
were largely unresponsive to the demands and unsatisfactory. A meeting was held 
following the speech and a moratorium was called on the protest. A Steering 
Committee was established to plan future actions. In perceptual terms, the 
Vigil was a success, Students were led to think about themselves and their culture 
in ways they could not otherwise have done. In practical terms, the Vigil was 
a failure. Although a pay raise was agreed to, the central demand of the demon=- 
stration=-collective bargaining--was never achieved, This was not due exclusively 
to the moderation of the students or to the ambiguous dimensions of their protest. 
The students had launched a protest that probed, questioned, and tested all 
levels of traditional authority. This uncompromisingly moral protest ended in 
failure not because of the students, but because of actions taken by the adminis- 
tration to control the event. 

In the final analysis, one cannot separate "Duke" from the Duke "Silent Vigil." 
It is the occurrence of the event at Duke University that confers upon the Vigil 
its simultaneous conservative and revolutionary dimensions, The Vigil was a 
conservative event because its participants never conceived of themselves as other 
than loyal, concerned Duke students whose faith in the system was exceeded only by 
their desire to see the system work justly, for all people. Participants in the 
Vigil, even those in the more militant wing of the leadership group, were unable 
to conceptualize, let alone act upon the potentially vast horizon of radical 
activity. As students immersed in the climate of Duke University, participants 
in the Vigil defined the parameters of their activism very narrowly. 

Nevertheless, because the Vigil occurred at Duke University, it was also a 
revolutionary event. The same climate that limited the student's ability to con- 


ceive and act upon radical alternatives, also created a framework of perceptions 
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in the minds of many that regarded any deviation from traditionally accepted 
modes of behavior as an immense threat. That the students were acting peacefully-- 
even Silently=-made no difference. When associated with other events in the 
recent past, both at Duke and nationwide, the "Silent Vigil" raised for many the 
haunting spectre that students--Duke students=-had gone out of control. The 
fact that nearly all campuses had experienced episodes of unrest was no con- 
solation. In the minds of many, Duke should remain at all costs, an island, 
outside the mainstream of the student movement. This was the perception of Wright 
Tisdale, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. His view, as expressed to William 
Griffith was: 
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Footnotes 


‘Davia M. Henderson, A Journal of the Duke Vigil, May 1968, p. 19. In the 
Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. 


“Tid... p. 25. Henderson reports that, "The person most responsible for 
drawing student support for the Union, and in fact responsible for politicizing 
many of the students was Mr. Oliver Harvey. Mr. Harvey, a janitor in the 
university, was the first organizer of the Union movement at Duke. From the 
first time he spoke to the Vigil he won the hearts of the participants." 


“THA, Pp. 23-26, Henderson describes the shift in the direction of the 
protest as follows: "The fact that Dr. Knight was out of the picture posed quite 
a problem. Most of the emotion of the movement was directed at the four points... 
The participation of the union, after it went on strike, meant that the demands 
for collective bargaining would have to be more specific. Dr. Strange felt in 
the afternoon (Monday, April 8th) that the Vigil would not fall in behind the 
Union, but when the announcement was made that the Union was striking for 
collective bargaining and $1.60 wage, the participants took up the cause." 
(Journal p. 26) 


AT bid., p- 23. Henderson's discussion of a meeting of the Committee of Ten, 
on April 7th, gives a good indication of attempts made by this group to keep 

the movements of the students and of the workers separate. "There was some dis-= 
cussion about Peter Brandon, whether he could be trusted and how far he would 
push. Jack Boger insisted that he be kept away from the microphone because we 
were still essentially two movements and there was some fear that Mr. Brandon 


would try to criticize ours for his own benefit." 


? Tipslal pereo. 
ome specifics of Tisdale's response will be discussed in Chapter Four. 
‘Serena Simons, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, February 1, 1977. 


Oroy C. Crocker and Marianne LeBarre, "The Silent Vigil: A Student 
Non-Violent Demonstration," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Volume ho, 
Number 3, (April 1970), 480-8. 


7 Tid., 88, 
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eietier to Provost R. Taylor Cole from student participant in the "Silent 
Vigil" written from the main quadrangle, April 8th, 1968. The Provost's papers 
(Restricted Files), Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. 


15 


ee William Griffith, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, 


February 5, 1977. 


My, Jack Priess, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, February 


5y 1977. 
18 


Alumni Survey #65. 


Simons, 2/1/77. 


Alumni Survey #37. 
OO ommd Survey #l. 


2Ojenderson, Journal, p. k-lO. The size of the "Silent Vigil" increased 
as the days progressed. Two hundred and fifty students marched from University 
house and assumed positions of the quad. Sunday evening, 56 students and 
faculty slept on the quad. Monday night, 1016 people slept on the quad. By 
Tuesday evening, 1157 people had joined the protest. Two thousand people were 
on hand to hear Tisdale deliver his speech. Three thousand attended a final 
rally on Thursday evening. Henderson points out that the rally Thursday 
evening was, "The largest rally of this kind in the history of the school." 
(p. 40) These numbers were derived from actual body count of people on the 
quad. 
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Alumni Survey #50. 
Letter to Provost R. Taylor Cole from student, )/8/68. 


2 ltpid. 


Corsy iene: Survey #li2. 


22 Dn, John W, Cell, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, 
January 18, 1977. 
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Setter to Provost R. Taylor Cole from student, 4/8/68. 
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34011, 1/18/77. 
35 


oO arnt Survey #52. 


Alumni Survey #13h. 


3uground rules for participation in the Vigil," issued by the leadership 
group, Monday April 8, 1968. The Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. In 
light of these regulations it is not surprising that some participants admonished 
the leaders of the Vigil for their "democratic centralism." 


38 


370, Samuel DuBois Cook, Speech to the "Silent Vigil," April 10, 1968. 
The Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. 


Hs eudy prepared for the Office of the Dean of Student Affairs following 
the "Silent Vigil," Papers of the Dean of Student Affairs, Duke University 
Archives. This finding is based on 1/2 hour interviews with a random sample of 
280 participants in the Vigil, It is even more remarkable in light of the 
investigator's observation; "It should be noted that they would often define a 
demonstration as a political rally at home. Thus in the true sense of demon= 
stration as we would consider it here, the percentage would probably be somewhat 
higher. 


1 
he 


Ibid. 


Bo teven Burke, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, February 6, 1977. 
hh 


Ibid. 
Ls 


Henderson, Journal, p. 15=0. 


Letter to Provost R. Taylor Cole from student, )/8/68. 


Simons, 2/1/77. 
Be less, 2/5/17. 
AT obin Zaverl, M.A. Equivalent Thesis, Submitted to the Department of 


Sociology, Duke University, August 10, 1968., p. 91. 


ea 


LD sera M. Henderson, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, 
January 1), 1977. 


7 Sirians, 2/1/77e It would be impossible to note all references to the 
sense of transcendent community expressed by participants in the Vigil. State=- 
ments on this aspect are found in virtually all Alumni Surveys. 
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PUithe findings presented here are not intended to provide a personality 
composite of the average protestor. To suggest, for example, that a student 
from the Northeast, with a wealthy family, liberal parents, public schooling, 
sympathy for black causes, and dislike of the University President would 
necessarily participate in the Vigil is ridiculous. Furthermore, such a sug- 
gestion would, through its implicit determinism, contradict my understanding and 
appreciation of the "Silent Vigil" as a mass phenomenon comprised of 1500 
individuals, 

Ei eaponses to Alumni Survey Question #73, "Religious background from parents." 
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Religion # %e # % 
Protestant 10 
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None sii 1 202 1 


Responses to Alumni Survey Question #6, "Parent's economic level." 


Participants Non=-Participants 

Economic Level # % it % 

Q=-5 Thousand 2 h 1 5 

5-10 Thousand iF 9 3 15 

10=20 Thousand 9 20 6 30 

20=30 Thousand 7 i] 2 10 

30+ Thousand 22 O 0 %o Difference 
AVERAGE sae Bo 6.5 


Responses to Alumni Survey Question #2, "Parent's education. 
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Father 
Participants Non=Participants 
Educational Level # q = % 
High School Wy a 6 30 
College ie? 27 9 LS 
Masters 6 I3 3 Ts 
Pape Mops oebe 12 27 2 LO 
56 : 
Responses to Alumni Survey Question #1, "Place of longest ties." 
Participants Non=Participants 
Geographical Location iF fe i 7 
Northeast 13 27 5 25 
Southeast 22 50 12 60 
Midwest 9 20 1 
Northwest Se o= 1 
Southwest “= ~~ 1 


Responses to Alummi Survey Question #7, "Did you attend public or private 


School?" 
Participants Non-Participants 
i % if % 
Public School 33 (D 15 75 


Private School all! 25 5 25 


nesmonsee to Alumni Survey Question #128, 129, 130, "Political self-perception." 
On this item, respondents were asked to place themselves on a scale from liberal 
to conservative. The results were tabulated with the liberal 1/3 of the scale 
equal to 1, the middle 1/3 equal to 2, and the conservative 1/3 equal to 3. 
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eas anenate to Alumni Survey Question #6, "Parent's political view. On 
this item, respondents were asked to place their parent's attitudes on a scale 
from liberal to conservative. The results were tabulated with the liberal 1/3 
of the scale equal to 1, themiddle 1/3 equal to 2, and the conservative 1/3 equal 
to Bie 


Participant Non=Participant % of Difference 
Mother's Political View 2 2 elt 15 
Father's Political View 2 Zell2 
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A comparison of responses to Alumni Survey Questions #6, 128, 129, 130. 
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Geen conser to Alumi Survey Question #53, "Presidential preferences." 
Participants Non=Participants 
196) it % # I 
Johnson 3 7 if 
1968 Goldwater 9 20 ab 
Humphre 38 86 mt Bb 
1972 Nixon 2 lh 112 60 
MCGovern 3 97 8 LO 
Nixon 1 2 12 O 
1976 
Carter 36 81 6 30 
Ford 3 12 O 
McCarthy 2 2 10 


Oe pence to Alumni Survey Question #20, "Indicate attitudes towards people 
at Duke while you were there." On this item, respondents were asked to rate 
individuals on a scale from Very Favorable to Very Unfavorable. The results were 
tabulated with Very Favorable equal to 1, Slightly Favorable equal to 2, Slightly 
Unfavorable equal to 3, and Very Unfavorable equal to h. 
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Oe ecponaes to Alumi Survey Question #20, "Indicate attitudes towards people 
at Duke while you were there." On this item, respondents were asked to rate 
individuals on a scale from Very Favorable to Very Unfavorable. The results were 
tabulated with Very Favorable equal to 1, Slightly Favorable equal to 2, Slightly 
Unfavorable equal to 3, and Very Unfavorable equal to ). 
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OP scuonses to Alumni Survey Questions #53, 54, "Did you smoke marijuana 
while in college? If yes, how frequently? In this item, respondents were 
asked to indicate if they had smoked marijuana while in college. If they 
answered yes, they ranked their use on a scale from 0-5 times to 50+ times. The 
results were tabulated with 0-5 equal to 1, 5=20 equal to 2, 20=50 equal to 3, and 
50+ equal to h. 


Percent of users 


Participants Non=-Participants 
g % # % 


Used Marijuana 33 75 un 20 
Did not use Marijuana li o5 16 60 


Frequency of use, 
Participant Non=Participant OF SDiLEE 
Frequency 2s IAT, Fiee 


pe eaponsee to Alumni Survey Questions #27, 28, "Did you attend Church/ 
Synagogue while in college?; If yes, how frequently? In this item, respondents 
were asked to indicate if they had attended Church/Synagogue while in college. 
If they answered yes, they ranked their attendance on a scale from "Weekly" to 
Once or twice a year." These results were tabulated with Weekly equal to l, 
Once a month equal to 2, Once a semester equal to 3, and Once or twice a year 
equal to h. 
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eonecporiads to Alumni Survey Question #52, "Areas or interests in life." 
In this item respondents were asked to rank the importance to them of six areas 
or interests in life, 


Participants _ Non=Participants 
Mean Rank Mean Rank Ws \(oysis cel Bean oy 
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Letter to Provost Cole from student, )/8/68. 
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Burke, 2/6/77. 

Henderson, Interview, 2/9/77. 
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Alumi Survey #3. 

Alwmi Survey #100. 

Alwmi Survey #57. 


Griffith, 1/20/77. 
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We, of course had the march under 
surveillance, and we had infiltrated 
it to keep informed. 

"Crisis in Conscience" 


That (statement) was to reassure people 
who thought that the kids were out of 
control. That was to tell people we 
had it under control. That was alot of 
bunk. 

Reger Marshall 


Frank Ashmore put that in so alumni 
would feel we had control of things. 
We didn't have control of things. We 
hoped we had understanding. 

William Griffith 


"Crisis of Conscience" was a ploy on 
the part of the administration to show 
that they did have it under control. 
They may have==in fact, they did. We 
A were never a threat to them. 
David Henderson 


Chapter Four 


"Tension within, pressure from without." 


The reaction of the administration of Duke University to the events of the 
week of the "Silent Vigil" cannot be viewed in isolation. Just as the Vigil 
existed for students as the culmination of multiple perceptions, attitudes, and 
behaviors, so too the administration's reaction was not without its antecedents. 

For several years prior to the Vigil, the issue of campus activism was 
profoundly important for Duke administrators, alwmi, and trustees. By April of 


1968, instances of student activism were no longer viewed as unrelated episodes 
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of campus unrest, but as part of a larger movement that tested and threatened 
their authority. When the University's administrators, trustees, and alumi 
responded to the "Silent Vigil," they were reacting not only to the complex and 
surprising events of several days, or to the content of the demands place before 
them; in addition, they were responding to changes and events they saw happening 
as around them=-in their homes, in their cities, and most importantly, at Duke, 
the institution they loved, trusted, and thought they understood. 

The years prior to the "Silent Vigil" were ones of great change in the 
history of Duke University. During the period of the early Sixties, Duke rapidly 
undertook the ambitious quest of redefining itself as a national, rather than a 
regional institution. This was accomplished under the direction of an English 
professor brought down from Princeton University to be Duke's President. This 
man was Dr. Douglas Maitland Knight. 

President Knight attempted to reshape the direction of Duke University. He 
undertook massive building projects and encouraged ambitious fundraising drives! 
Under Knight's direction, an opulent home was constructed for the President's 
residence. The structure came to be known as University House. In both his 
words and actions, Knight placed a highly conscious emphasis on transforming Duke 
into a national university. Knight wrote to alumi, for example, in 1966: 

We have, as you know, begun an organized search for 

the resources required for a carefully planned 

program of development designed to ensure Duke's 5 
place among the very best of the Nation's institutions. 

Other changes occurred at Duke during the Knight tenure as well. A restruc= 
turing of admissions policies was implemented, resulting in an intellectually 
more capable student body and a decreased emphasis on revenue producing sportse” 
In 1963, the first black undergraduate was admitted. During these years, the 


academic curriculum was liberalized; liquor was permitted in women's dorm rooms; 


the dress code was abolished; and visitation rules were Polesied 
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Reactions to these changes were mixed. Alumni, particularly those in the 
North Carolina area, became concerned that, "the University was not going to 
serve its region in its efforts to serve the Nations? Donors to the Alumni 
and Loyalty funds, "became bewildered, let's say, not real sure about what kind 
of an institution their money was Suppereimes ne 
Such concerns were compounded by the administrative and personal ineffective- 
ness of Douglas Knight. Despite Knight's success at implementing his ambitious 
plans for Duke, the University President was almost unanimously regarded as a 
weak leader and ineffective administrator. Mr. Roger Marshall, Head of Alwmi 
Affairs at Duke and close personal friend of Dr. Knight, summarizes the nature 
of the Knight character and tenure as follows; 
An objective surveillance of his years will produce a 
mixed reaction. He did some good things and some things 
that even he would regard as foolish. The good things 
were some of the more innovative efforts he made towards 
relaxing some of the Victorian restrictions both in 
campus life and academic efforts .. . being more inno= 
_vative, less traditional. . .. He was weak as an 
administrator, as a leader. I think he was not sensi- 
tive, not aware, of the real attitudes, and ideas, and 
values of people in this part of the country. People 
who were predominantly Duke alumni. .. . He had a 
knack of doing the right thing in the wrong way. « e » 
He'd make decisions that were not sympathetically 
received sometimes./7 
It was not only his vision for the University or his policy decisions, however, 
that cost Douglas Knight his support. Knight's Ivy=League background, northern 
manner, and liberal policies created a framework of perceptions of him so 
negative as to result in careful scrutiny of almost any behavior he might under-= 
take. "He would go to football games dressed the way he would have felt it 
appropriate to dress at an Ivy=League game," Roger Marshall recalls. "In itself 
this was not important, but with everything else, it just cemented the impression 
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By April of 1968, Duke University had a President who had angered and 
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alienated many of the University's most loyal supporters. Asked if the alienation 
from Knight extended to the Board of Trustees, Marshall replied, "Afraid so, 


? 


yes."" Disaffection from Douglas Knight also carried over to members of his own 
administration. ". . . 1 think Doug's major weakness," Roger Marshall remarked, 
"was his (inability to) bring along substantial support from the campus, in what 
came to be known as the decision-making process. I'm not going to judge if this 
was due to his weakness as a President or weakness in policy .. . probably some 
of both, There was feeling of disorganization, discontent, and ultimately a 
feeling of a lack of real direction.""° 

By the time of the "Silent Vigil," Douglas Knight was already in a weak 
position. Although strongly supported by a significant percentage of alumi and 
many members of his administration, Knight had lost the confidence of many on 
the Board of Trustees and was disliked by a large number of alumni, particularly 
those from the North Carolina besionent Episodes of student activism at Duke 
served to intensify the already existing negative perceptions of the Duke President. 
Moments of campus unrest were seen by many as concrete eer of the failure of 
Knight's vision for the University, and of his inability to control the students. 

Although limited in scope, episodes of campus activism at Duke did occur 
with regularity in the years prior to the Vigil. For many in the administration, 
these episodes of student unrest were proof that a new climate of student opinion 
and new mode of action had made inroads on the Duke campus. For this reason, 
these incidents were of great concern to the University administration and to 
alumi. Steps were taken to insure that the University would be prepared to deal 
with any contingencies. 

For several years prior to the Vigil, for example, the Administration=-=from 
the President down to the Deans--met regularly to discuss the University's 
response to protestors. A product of these meetings was a set of regulations 


called Pickets and Protests issued in 1967. The regulations set down precise 
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limits on the permissible scope of protests, and established sanctions through 
which the University would punish demonstrators. 

Another product of these discussions--and powerful testimony to the Adminis- 
tration's concern over student activisme=was a document drawn up in late 1966. 
“We spent considerable time putting into effect a plan of action for major kinds 
of problems, such as building occupations," Wiliam Griffith, Dean of Students, 
states. "There was a document put together, 20 or 30 pages, that was a procedural 
decument of how the University would operate, how it would set up==who would do 
what." /? The procedures outlined in this document did not go untested. To insure 
that the University would be ready for any contingency, drills were conducted to 
rehearse the plans. "We had practice runs," Griffith recalls. "The call would 
come in, only one or two people would know about it. .. . 1 had to pull together 
my group who was advisory to me. . » »« We would go through and report when we 
were set up. The reaction time of individuals who had responsibility would be 
(measured) . . wuts 

Another measure of the Duke administration's concern was their use of FBI 
reports. The administration received reports from the FBI on so called, "trouble= 


1h 


makers." These were nonestudent activists who traveled from campus to campus 
seeking to organize Bogen teationseas Clearly, the administration kept close 
watch on the actions of demonstrators throughout this period. Asked if the 
actions of student protestors were of concern to the Administration in the period 
prior to the Vigil, Griffith replied: NAbsolatelyet > It was in this highly 
rarefied atmosphere of tension within, and pressure from without, that the Duke 
University administration stood poised to respond to the events of the week of 
April fifth. 
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On Thursday, April |, Martin Luther King was shot in Memphis, Tennessee. 


Mr. Charles Heustis, Vice President of Duke University was at home when he heard 
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the news. "I was very much concerned about it," Heustis recalls, "because I 
thought it was going to have some kind of a very profound impact on a lot of 
people. I did not know exactly what form the reaction would take, but there 
wasn't any question in my mind but that there would be a very significant, major 
ene tious te 

Heustis was correct. Late Thursday evening and all day Friday, Duke students 
met to discuss the form that their reaction to the assassination would take. They 
decided on a memorial procession, but were undecided about the appropriate 
destination for their march. 

Mr. William Griffith was present on Friday throughout the discussions. 
Hearing that a memorial procession was planned, he considered it vitally important 
that the destination be Duke Forest rather than Hope Valley. The student leader- 
ship did decide to march to Duke Forest, and Griffith provided them with a map 
of the area with faculty homes eee es 

Barly Friday evening, a meeting of administrators was held, at which Griffith 
informed other members of the students! plans. One of those present, Charles 
Heustis, reports that, "We perceived it as an unusual event brewing"? 

The march began at 7:00 Friday evening, William Griffith describes his 
actions of that evening: 

I stayed on campus, I stayed fairly close. I didn't meet 

with the groups, (of marchers) I was sensitive that they 

didn't have the feeling I was trying to co-opt them. I 

called faculty friends, told them not to be concerned, 

that Duke students were going out into the community. I 

called Douglas Knight and said that students would 

undoubtedly come to his house and thought that their 

visit to his house was a critical one, because he was 

symbolic.20 
Arriving at University House, the students were met outside by Douglas Knight. 
The exact circumstances under which students entered the house is a matter of some 


confusion. Charles Heustis suggests that the students were never invited in by 


the President, rather they "drifted in" unbeknownst to hime”! Roger Marshall 
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remembers the situation differently: "The facts are simple," he states. "It 
was a cold and rainy night. With characteristic hospitality and generosity I 
think President Knight said, "Well come on in, let's discuss it inside, let's 
get out of the Heathens i 
The precise circumstances under which the students entered the house may 
seem of little importance. Whether they drifted in, or were invited in is a 
small matter compared to the fact they they did enter, and once inside, refused 
to leave. It appears certain, however, that at some point, Douglas Knight did 
invite the students inside. Furthermore, once the students were inside, Knight 
gave them permission to remain as "guests" in his house. Such facts are 
important because, once widely known, they served to substantiate the perception 
of Knight as weak in the face of student pressure. 
William Griffith explains President Knight's decision as follows: 
The President was very careful, rightfully so, not to 
disinvite them to stay. In other words, the President 
never said, "Leave the house" . . . which I think would 
have been a mistake for him to have done. ». . » Then 
clearly he would have been on the spot. . . . He would 
then have had to produce=-have to either have them 
leave or be reversed.23 
On Friday evening, Griffith called the Chancellor of the University to inform 
him that students had entered the home of the President. Other members of the 
administration were informed by telephone and a meeting was arranged for Saturday 
morning at 10:00 in the Development Office. At 1:00 A.M., Griffith visited 
Taco House. At this point, he became a central figure in the Administration's 
response to the actions of the students. Griffith's trip to the house established 
him as liaison between leaders of the demonstration and University pffieiaisss! 
Throughout Friday evening, Knight met with students in negotiations over 
the four demands. Although Knight agreed to respond (in a speech to be delivered 


the following day) to the issues raised no progress on the demands was made. 


At 1:30 A.M., Mrs. Knight interrupted the negotiations and insisted that her 
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25 
husband get some rest. 
On Saturday morning at 10:00 A.M., the meeting of University officials was 
held in the Development Office. Present at this meeting were: Chancellor Barnes 
Woodhall, Provost R. Taylor Cole, Vice President Charles Heustis, University 
Counsel Edwin Bryson, Director of Information Clarence Whitefield, Vice President 
for Institutional Advancement Frank Ashmore, Dean of Student Affairs William 
Griffith. Douglas Knight himself was not auesotir. These men who met in the 
Development Office became the core group of University officials dealing with the 
erisisis 
The administrators meeting in the Development Office considered four options 
in response to the students. These weres 
1. Remove the Knight family to an undisclosed location 
- and bring in enough police to protect the property. 
2. If the group was orderly, and the Knight's were not 
uncomfortable, let them remain. 
3. Move police to all entry ways to the home, permit those 
who wished to exit to do so, but allow no additional 
people to enter. 
lh. Remove first the Knights, and then everyone else in 
the house, using whatever force might be required.27 
Based on reports of the peaceful situation in the home from President Knight, 
William Griffith, and others at the scene, the second of the four options was 
chosen. A consensus was reached that force would not be used to remove the 
students from the President's yee The students would be allowed to remain, 
at least temporarily, as "guests" in University Rouse 
Several aspects of the administration's reactions to this point merit attention, 
Most significant, perhaps, is the role of William Griffith as it emerged through= 
out this period. Griffith was able to involve himself in the deliberations of 
the protesting students, exercising considerable influence on their decision to 
march to Duke Forest. By Friday night, the Dean of Students had become liaison 


between protesting students and the administration. Griffith's role was thus a 


central one. To this point and throughout the events of the following week as 
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well, the Dean of Students was able to exploit his credibility with the students 
to direct their protest along a path of his choosing. "It was ironic, yet 
prophetic, that Mr. Griffith should suggest our going to Dr. Knight's house," 
Henderson writes in-his Journal. "Ironic in respect of his role in the Adminis- 
tration, prophetic in respect of the role he was to play in the ensuing evenveee-” 
As he would again and again in the following days, William Griffith found himself 
possessing the sensitivity, skill, and ultimately, the tools of social control 
necessary to direct the actions of students. 

A measure of the credibility and influence that Griffith maintained with the 
students is found in the following passage from Henderson's Journal, The student 
leader writes: 

If any individual came out on top, it is probably Bill 

Griffith. The University is indeed fortunate to have 

had such a man as liaison between the demonstrators 

and the University officials. It was mentioned on 

several occasions that the University could have been 

physically destroyed if any number of people had been 
in his position, 31 

Also significant in this period are the actions taken by the University 
President and administration. Although Knight's decision to invite the students 
into his home and to allow them to remain as guests became unpopular, it did 
reduce the possibility that a confrontation or violence would occur. Looking 
back through the somewhat jaded eye of eight years of experience, Henderson now 
feels that Knight's actions were motivated less by his desire to discuss the 
issues than by his wish to co=opt a eonfrontations>* Whether Knight's action 
was an expression of his sincere concern over the issues or of his desire to defuse 
the protest, is unclear. It is quite clear, however, that the administration's 
decision to allow the students to remain in the house was predicated exclusively 
on its desire to avoid a confrontation. "Crisis in Conscience," a document 


released by the administration following the Vigil, explains the decision as 


follows: 
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After considerable discussion, it was the unanimous view 

of the group that to treat the situation in University 

House as a disruptive sit-in might well trigger massive 

demonstrations in Durham. It was also believed that the 

moderate group exercising leadership in the house would 

have lost its leadership to the more militant element, 

and that violence was a real possibility. 33 
In acting with restraint, the administration sought to control the event, albeit 
indirectly, by ensuring that the more moderate wing of the leadership group 
would remain in power. 

Finally, the faith that students brought to the negotiating process bears 
attention. The actions of students during the Duke Vigil were informed almost 
exclusively by the belief, according to one student leader that, "These were good 
men in bad positions who just needed to be educatiedelic: The emphasis throughout 
the Vigil was never upon destroying the "system." "The effect of watching the 
Capital burn intensified our determination to 'make the system work.'" Henderson 
wrote at the time of the Vigil. "If liberal, white institutions would not, or 
could not respond to the pressure of people within them, than we felt no alterma= 
tive but to endorse the actions of the black rere prema seticae The students 
brought to the event a basic faith in human nature and in the possibility of 
effecting progressive change in the system, and this atincude greatly facilitated 
the efforts of the administration to manipulate their actions in the days that 
followed. 

It was now noon of Saturday, April 6. ‘Two hundred and fifty students had 
entered the President's home, and had refused to leave. Although still referred 
to as "cuests," it was becoming increasingly clear that they were acting as an 
occupying force. William Griffith had become the liaison between the students and 
the administrative group that had formed to deal with the crisis. It was decided 
by this group that force would not be used against the students. The moderate 


wing of the leadership group remained in charge of the demonstration. The situation, 


although exceptional, appeared to be under control. Yet by noon on Saturday, 
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tremendous pressure was building on the administration of Duke University. It 
came from the trustees and alumi of the University, and it was directed both at 
the students in University House, and at the man who lived there. 
Wright Tisdale, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, was contacted Gaemeddateiy. 8° 
about the situation on campus. Upon hearing of the developments, Tisdale decided 
that his responsibilities as Chairman required him to come to Durham. 
William Griffith reports that Mr. Tisdale was displeased at the Administration's 
handling of the "guests" in University House. From the outset, a considerable 
gap existed between the consensus of the administrative group and the attitude 
of Mr. Tisdale. "We expected him to come in very hard line," Griffith explains. 
"Basically (it was) a time when you were trying to explain to people who thought 
differently, what was happening. After a while you just ran out of people 
believing you.">! Although Tisdale was by far the most important and powerful 
opponent of the moderate actions taken, his was by no means the only contrary view. 
According to Griffiths 
Calls were flooding in from alumi, (saying) "Get those 
damm people out of the house. How can you allow them to 
stay in there another minute. 38 
Thousands of alumi experienced violent displeasure at the moderation used in 
handling the situation. Many expressed their reaction in letters which "poured 
in like the snow, ">" Roger Marshall reports. 
I was dictating letters well into the night. Finally 
nobody could type them. At one point, I had 3,000 
unanswered letters on my desk. That's an awful lot 
of letters, an awful lot.hO 
The content of these letters is highly significant. Repeatedly, the adminis- 
tration is condemned for its inability to control the students. One alumnus 
writes: 
Put me on record as one of the parents who is outraged 
by the ignomious (sic) performance of the Administration 
at Duke. When I was in school 25 years ago if I had 


invaded the President's home I would have been expelled ie 
on the spot. Who is in charge up there at Duke these days? . 2 . 
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Another writes: 
It seems to me Dr. Knight that this (occupation) amounts 
to only one thing, and that is the complete abdication 
of authority by those in charge of the University.)2 

Despite the storm of protest, however, the administrative group was 

increasingly committed to the moderate course of action taken, Griffith explains: 

We shouldn't try to force them out-=-that would be counter= 

productive. We should attempt to work in a reasonable kind 

of fashion with people who were our students, they weren't 

our enemies. They were part of . . . our University family. 

You don't kick your family out of someplace, you try to 

understand.),3 
At this point, the line of disagreement was very clearly drawn. Members of the 
administration, in conjunction with Douglas Knight, had decided that force would 
not be used to clear the house. Wright, Tisdale, and other Board members supported 
by thousands of alumni favored stronger action. 

It is critical at this point to examine the attitudes that had developed 
toward Knight. In acting with customary moderation and restraint, the President 
had generated a tremendously adverse reaction. While the students remained in 
University House, trustees and alumni were primarily concerned with Knight's 
ability to control the students. Griffith characterizes the trustees! main 
concern this ways "Why are they in Doug Knight's house? We've lost control. ... 
Doug Knight's been making excuses for these students for 5 years and we're no 


hh 


longer ready to hear any more excuses. Get them under control .. ." Many 


people, according to Griffith eventually said,""Well, he's just an apologist 


for the students, you see he can't control them so he's trying to validate what 


5 


they're doing,.'" 
A similar view is expressed by an alumnus writing to Dr. Knight: 


May I offer my deepest sympathy to Duke University in 
having a so-called President (?) who knuckles down and 
bows low before Negro and civil rights groups every 
time they blow their nose in your direction. . . « 
Perhaps a small roll of adhesive tape will add enough 
strength to your backbone to at least say "no" one 
time to some small and insignificant demand.6 
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It is clear that as a participant in the events of the Vigil, Dr. Knight 
was acting as a symbol not only for students presenting their demands, but also 
for trustees, alumni and administrators reacting to the situation. President 
Knight's actions on Friday and Saturday--inviting the students inside and allowing 
them to remain=--crystallized and intensified the longstanding negative impressions 
of him. 
On Saturday afternoon at 1:00 P.M., Knight spoke at a memorial service for 
Martin Luther King in the Duke Chapel. His remarks were conciliatory, although 
he reminded students that they could remain only so long as guests in his house. 
Concerning the demands, Dr. Knight expressed sympathy with the issues raised, 


but made no dramatic smidiazives a 


Following his speech, Knight was taken to 
the home of Provost R. Taylor Cole. At this time, Dr. Cole and the other members 
of the administrative group met again in Development House. The purpose of the 
meeting was to draft a statement for Dr. Knight to read to the sient. 

At this time, Dr. William G. Anlyan, Dean of the Medical School and President 
Knight's personal physician returned to Durham. Dr. Anlyan came to the Duke 
campus immediately. He proceeded first to the Development Office where the 
administrative core group was meeting. After one hour, Anlyan went to Provost 
Cole's house to visit with Knight. Following his visit with Knight, Dr. Anlyan 
removed the President from any role in discussion or negotiations with students 
for a period of two does The reason given by Dr. Anlyan and the administrative 
core group for the President's abrupt withdrawal was an impending relapse of a 


50 


case of hepatitis. The actual reasons for this move, however, were more 
complex, having to do with the growing pressure on the administration from the 
students, the alumni and Board of Trustees. 

It is clear that Knight did have a health problem. The University President 


had suffered a case of hepatitis six months earlier and had returned to his 


schedule sooner than recommended. Nevertheless, it is also clear that the issue 
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of Knight's health was seized upon by the administration as a convenient vehicle 
for removing the University President from the situation. 

"I do know he had a real health problem," Roger Marshall reports. "This 
wasn't a spurious claim, nor a claim made of expediency." There may have been 
an element of expediency in the way it was used." Marshall explains: 

I think undoubtedly he was sick. Whether he was sick to 
the point of incapacitation, I don't know. Even if he 
weren't, I could not disagree that there was a certain 
wisdom in getting him out of the way. ... He was a 
symbol . . . The demands were being made on Knight as 
an individual. The confrontation was between Knight 
and the student representatives. . . » The wrath of 
alumni were focused on Knight. So the students, the 
trustees, and the alumni were all focused on this one 
individual. I think at that point it probably would 
have been discreet for him to get out of the way for 

a while==-which he did.51 

Strategically, Knight's removal from the situation was a brilliant maneuver. 
The action served the dual purpose of pacifying the alumni and trustees who 
disapproved of the President's moderation, and placed the students occupying the 
University House in an impossible position. The man to whom the demands were 
made, and the man in whase home the students were staying was suddenly inaccessible 


BE, 


due to grave illness. Not surprisingly, "Crisis in Conscience" states that 

at the time, "It was believed . .. that... this news (of Knight's withdrawal) 
might lead the students to decide to leave the house yoluncerity sea) With the 
removal of Dr. Knight, the administration could now turn its full attention to 
the students. 

With each passing hour, pressure was growing on the administration to act 
more decisively to control the students. Mr. Tisdale was due in town momentarily 
and stories of the occupation appeared in all local newspapers. Time was running 
short. "We were very concerned," Griffith recalls. “We had all been meeting, 


and we were sensitive to what was taking place. We knew we had a limited amount 


of time. The longer the students stayed in the President's home, irrespective 
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of what he said, the pressure (from the general public) was dhemenddiisatics 
The arrival of Mr, Tisdale in Durham on Saturday night brought the pressure 
on the Administration to a head, The Chairman of the Board favored much stronger 
action. ". . . When the Chairman of the Board of Trustees first showed up and 
really took charge of the University," Griffith recounts, "one of the first 
calls he made was to the National Guard to see how long it would take to bring 
the Guard on penaws sae 
By this time, the administrative group was firm in their resolve not to use 
force. "All of us took a commitment during that period. We became very close," 
Griffith remembers. "I don't want to overstate this, but I think all of us sort 
of had the feeling that we had our resignations in our hip pockete-if someone 
came in and told us there was going to be force macdatien 
From Tisdale's arrival on Saturday night, until Monday afternoon, the 
administrative core group and Mr. Tisdale were locked in intense discussions. 
These concerned the appropriate course of action to take in response to the 
student protest. The major portion of this time was spent persuading Tisdale 
not to use his authority as Chairman of the Board of Trustees to impose extreme 
measures. At one point during these two days, for example, Mr. Tisdale suggested 
closing down the University. ". . . There was conversation about closing the 
University," Charles Heustis recalls. “Simply to close the University to shut 
off this protest and to demonstrate that Duke was simply not going to put up with 
this kind of (nonsense)." Heustis continues: 
We argued vehemently on that, particularly Bill Griffith 
and I. As a matter of fact, I remember saying in essence, 
“Wright=-will you explain to me why it is necessary that 
Duke University be the first University in the United 
States to close in the face of a student protest, especially 
when its a peaceful student protest?" And Wright backed off 
that position.57 


Concurrent with discussions between Tisdale and the administrative group, the 


students were considering leaving the President's home. As liaison between the 
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administration and the students, William Griffith was again very influential in 
the students' decision. "(I) never brought anything as far as threats were 
concerned . . .," Griffith recalls. "(I) said, *You have a point with what you're 
talking about.' There were problems . . . They were on a track even the Adminis= 
tration had some sympathy for, But the longer they stayed in the house the more 
external pressure would be exerted on the University. If they wanted to pursue 
some of the things they were interested in, they needed as large a base as 
possible. . . .Very soon I had the feeling that they were going to be counter= 


58 


productive, the longer they stayed in the President's home." The decision to 


vacate University House was made late Saturday night, and the students returned 
to campus early Sunday moun Hee a 
With the move by the students to the main quadrangle, and with Mr. Tisdale's 
increased awareness of the moderate nature of the protest, the attitude of the 
Chairman regarding the use of force changed abruptly. Mr. Tisdale became convinced 
that the restrained course taken by the administrative core group was the correct 
approach, After two days of discussion, the administrative group and Mr. Tisdale 
decided to call a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, 
This decision marked a turning point in administration reaction. It meant that 
the response to the students would come through pre-existing institutional 
structures, and that Mr. Tisdale would not act alone in dealing with the demon= 
stration. The opportunity for Mr. Tisdale to use his power as Chairman of the 
Board to use force against the demonstrators was eliminated. Furthermore, the 
meeting of the Executive Committee raised for the first time the possibility that 
the content of the demands issued by the students would be given a response. 
"There had to be a broader base of support for any response," Griffith recalls, 
“because there were some Board members who were calling in and saying ‘What's 
happening, why?' There was a fair amount of feeling that there had to be an 


expansion of the responsibility aa ouned once 
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"It had been a very trying weekend," Mr, Heustis remembers, "When we 
finally reached that conclusion (to cail in the Executive Committee), I went home 
that night and I don't know any time that I've felt as emotionally, and physically, 
and spiritually drained as I felt that night. My wife was actually concerned 
about mee The thing I had said to my wife was, 'You know, we've been through 
this now for a day and a half and I just don't know how I can do it all over again 
and start from scratch with the Executive Gomnitheest” 

When the Executive Committee met on Wednesday, however, the administrative 
group had an ally in their plea for restraint. This ally was Wright Tisdale. 
“When the Executive Committee met, it was one of the greatest things I ever saw," 
Charles Heustis remembers. "We didn't have to say a whole lot. Wright Tisdale 
opened the meeting and he proceeded to outline to the Executive Committee what 
was happening on the campus . . . even what a credit it was on the Duke University 
students that it was this kind of thing. He was the one that convinced the 
Executive SG eke 

The Executive Committee agreed that force should not be used to clear the 
quad. The central issue then became the nature of the University's response to 
the content of the students! demands. Although within the administration, 
variations of opinion existed as to how gently or forcefully to handle the student 
protestors, little sympathy existed for the content of the demands the students 
presented. At every turn, the students were encouraged to keep their protest 
within the Duke University family and to remain moderate and under control. The 
students had been urged by Griffith, for example, to vacate University House lest 
they jeopardize administration support for their demands. Nevertheless, no such 
support on the part of the Board of Trustees ever materialized. 

On the central demand of the demonstration, that of collective bargaining, 
no suppert among the Trustees existed. "1 think the Trustees were very much 


opposed to collective bargaining," Griffith recalls. "I think the administration 
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probably sat in between, feeling that probably the potential for a vote (on 
collective bargaining) was inevitable at some point. We were just holding the 
dike back. Many administrators thought it was inevitable, whereas, I think the 
Trustees probably felt the University would never have to acquiesce to it.n0> 
Griffith explains why the Trustees opposed collective bargaining so strongly: 

A lot of them (Trustees) were businessmen, some of them 
textile people. Of course the textile industry has still 
in many areas successfully fought the Union situation. (It 
was) primarily a Southern business influence there.6) 

To this point, the focus of the administration's concern was not upon the 
content of the demands placed before them. Rather, the administration occupied 
itself exclusively with discussion of how strongly to deal with the protest. This 
fact in part explains the inability of the administration to produce any kind of 
a statement to the students for a period of four days. Within the administration, 
Wednesday until Sunday was a period of extreme tension. "In this conflict of 
opinion, there was kind of a paralysis," Roger Marshall reflects, "(There were) 
no decisions coming out, no action, no reaction, coming out for a period of four 
days. That may have been the best thing to do, but it was a frustrating Seeriencesn 
William Griffith does not remember the activities of this period. Griffith does 
recall that a tremendous amount of time was spent with Misdale,°° Charles Heustis 
gives his view of the events of these four days: 

Well, I think what was happening was basically the 
administration arriving at a position, (by that I 
mean the administration and the Board of Trustees, ) 
to convey to the students. .. . It simply took till 
Wednesday to get to that position. . .. The rest of 
the delay was setting up the Executive Committee 
meeting. From the standpoint of the students on the 
quad it appeared obvious==no response, no one was 
doing anything. It was inertia, lack of an ability 
to react. « . « It's not that there wasn't reaction, 
there was plenty of reaction going on. But it took 
a little time.67 


The attitude that Mr. Heustis bore to the students and to their demonstration is 


revealed in the surprising comment: 
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And, after all, we weren't out in the rainstorms, they 
were.68 


For four days, the administration hotly debated the use of force against the 
students, the possibility of closing the University, and the implications of 
"caving into" the student's demands. William Griffith describes it as "a highly 
politicized a eresehene. bad 

On Wednesday evening, at 5:30 P.M., the administration issued its statement. 

It was read to the Vigil by Wright Tisdale, The result of the five days of meetings 
and countless hours of intense discussion was an apparent concession on the issue 
of wages, and the agreement to establish a committee to look into the University's 
relationship with its non-academic empileyccas © Interestingly, in light of his 
initial desire to use force against the students, Tisdales!' statement also included 
some personal comments, expressing "deep concern" over the issues raised. 

I realize your deep concern with respect to the human 

issues which have now so intensely been brought into 

-foeus, both here and elsewhere. 1 personally share 

this concern with youe .. » J am sure that at this 

time of personal anguish and national turmoil, Duke 

University has a special role to play. I want to 

fulfill this role and realize its capacities for 

leadership. This, I am sure is also your hope. We 

cannot achieve this promise divided among ourselves. 

But we can together. I am confident that we can 

find ways to work together with mutual confidence 

and respect. /1 
Following his statement, Mr. Tisdale and members of the administrative core group 
joined the assembled students and faculty in singing "We Shall Overcome." 

Following the statement of Tisdale, the Vigil moved to Page Auditorium, "In 
Page Auditorium there was unanimous discontent with the statement from the 
Trustees," Henderson reports in his Journal. "There was no unanimity about the 
course of action to pursue. . . - lt was generally accepted that the Vigil would 
move off the quad because of exhaustion, and the cold wet weather." 


After hours of intense and sometimes chaotic discussion, a moratorium on the 


Vigil was called. At this time, several students favored more militant action, 
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such as occupation of the administration building. These students were unsuccessful 
in their attempt to influence the group in this direction. According to Henderson: 
The fact that (the Vigil) took the direction it did is 
probably because the people who wanted to escalate could 
not hold out against the liberal co-option and did not 
have the support of the leaders.73 
He continues, "None of the leaders were willing to (escalate), there was still a 
certain amount of what could be called naive opemniam. 00 
News of the moratorium reached Mr. Tisdale at 2:00 A.M. at Charles Heustis! 
housee A deeply religious man with strong spiritual ties to the Duke Chapel, 
Tisdale decided to visit the Duke campus. He was accompanied by William Griffith, 
Charles Heustis, Frank Ashmore, and ang ugule Praying quietly in the Chapel for 
several minutes, Tisdale was not recognized by the students. While he was 
leaving, however, a number of students did recognize the Chairman of the Board 
and a confrontation soon ensued. The students pressed Tisdale for clarifications 
of his statement. for several minutes he responded to their questions. "He 
was absolutely adamant that Duke University would never have Collective 


76 


Bargaining,"’ Henderson reports. "Yea, he did sort of start that," Griffith 


remembers, "We were just anxious to get him out of there, and he was just anxious 

to leave. !! 
Following the Vigil, two committees were established to examine, "The 

adequacy of the University's relationship with its non-academic employees" and 

the possibility of implementing collective bargaining at Duke. One of these was 

a Trustee-Administration-Faculty Committee, chaired by Mr. Henry Rauch, The 

other committee was comprised of faculty members and was chaired by Mr. John Black= 

daca 
As Chairman of the Board of Burlington Industries, Mr. Rauch has been one of 


the staunchest opponents of collective bargaining and unionization in the South, 


Throughout the years, Burlington Industry has tried consistently, and effectively 
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to prevent its workers from ofganizing 7 In this context it is not surprising 
that a committee chaired by Rauch never arrived at a plan for collective bargaining. 
The faculty committee chaired by John Blackburn was equally Henbecssseuete 

From a practival standpoint, the administration was successful in dealing 
with the protest. The University was able to weather an extraordinary event 
without any change in it priorities or direction. The Vigil ended without any 
dramatic and forceful action by the administration on the issues raised. Cole 
lective bargaining was never instituted, and the concession to the pay raise was 
a small Sneath preservation of the status quo was possible largely because of 
the attitude of the students. Told that they had support in the administration 
and in the faculty, students continued to operate on this presumption=-even when 
it became clear that their demands would not be met. Faith in the existence of 
administration and faculty support prevented students from escalating their 
protest out of fear of jeopardizing the support they did have. 

The aftermath of the Vigil saw several developments. Many non=tenured 
members of the faculty who had participatedin the Vigil were denied tenure. Some 
will argue that the sudden exodus of Professors Krantz, Rainey, Strange, Graham, 
and others, had nothing to do with their participation in the Vigil. Junior 
members of the History Department, the so-called "Hast Campus Mafia," and members 
of the Political Science Department left Duke, some will claim, either because of 
personal problems or unfinished dissertations. Such an explanation is dubious. 
The following observation in a letter to Provost Cole by a Senior Professor of 
a prominent department in the University, suggests elements of premeditation and 
planning in the departure of junior faculty. 

If L read the temper of certain circles and the 
necessities of the times, aright, it will be difficult 
to postpone the counter=-offensive much longer. As 

far as members of the instructional staff are con= 
cerned, get yourself set for some form of due process, 


by which the AAUP seems to set more store than it 
does substantive matters.82 
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Although somewhat ambiguous, this statement by a Senior faculty member made to 
the second highest administrative officer of Duke University tells the Provost 
to prepare a way to legitimize a "counter=offensive" against members of the 
instructional staff. Such a statement calls into question the premise that large 
numbers of junior faculty were denied tenure for personal and random meee 

The Administration issued "Crisis of Conscience" a document which emerged 
as an apology to alumni for actions taken during the Vigil. This document 
contained many inaccurate, deceptive, and false statements. These included the 
statement that Dr. Knight was present at the 10:00 A.M. meeting of administrators 
on Saturday April 5th, and the statement that the march of students to University 
House was infiltrated and under Sanveiidance: 4 

Despite attempts by the administration to justify their actions, even at the 
expense of falsehood, many alumi were not satisfied with the explanations. 
According to Roger Marshall, "the University lost as a result of the Vigil, "hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in actual pledges, and possibly millions from potential 
donersen’? In one year, the participation of Duke alumi in the Loyalty campaign 
dropped from 19,000 to 13,000 bonsnibitees. ve 

Finally, although not traceable directly and solely to the events of the 
Vigil, Duke University lost its President. The administrative and personal 
destruction of Douglas Knight was well established by the event. It would have 
been self-evident to anyone who knew anything about administration," William Griffith 
explains, "that if you're taken out of the picture at the critical time of the 
University, that you'll never get back into it. You have to be there at a critical 
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time like that. « « o" A Durham Morning Herald editorial wrote upon Knight's 


resignation thats 


Dr. Douglas Knight's tenure as President of Duke University 
is a casualty of the permissive atmosphere which has pre= 
vailed there in recent years. In his official capacity he 
is a victim of those he sincerely sought to help, and of a 
trend he sincerely sought to accelerate.88 
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For Roger Marshall, Douglas Knight's situation was analegous to that of a man 
in a canoe. When Douglas Knight arrived at Duke and attempted to implement. 
liberal policies, "It was like a man trying to paddle his canoe downstream as fast 
as he can go." When the Duke Vigil and other episodes of activism erupted on 
campus, "Suddenly he's caught in the rapids going in the same direction--and 
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The central issue of the "Silent Vigil" as perceived by the University 
administration was not civil rights and race relations, the minimum wage or 
collective bargaining. Rather, it was control. The administration saw the events 
of the Vigil as proof that they had lost control of their students; and their 
actions indicate an intense desire to regain it. The fears of the administration, 
however, were exaggerated. The actions taken by the students indicate that at 
no time during the protest was the control of the administration actually 
threatened. Henderson comments: 

You can look back and see what happened in the after- 
math and see who had control. What we were doing or 
saying was never a threat either to the institutional 
structure or to the immediate functioning.of the 
University. We were there peacefully-=-that was the 
whole tenor of the thing.90 

fhe students who took part in the "Silent Vigil" were not radical, militant, 
or even highly rebellious students, They were moderate. Participants in the Vigil 
were loyal, concerned members of the Duke University family who found it necessary 
to act in support of ideals their University had forgotten. The University did 
not respond. Rather than react to the sincere, concerned students before them, 
the administration responded to its own, highly exaggerated perceptions of the 
threat the demonstration posed. Rather than react to the content of the demands 


placed before them, the administration, repeatedly sought the most expeditious 


way to defuse the protest. In so doing, members of the administration, both 
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consciously and unconsciously, brought powerful tools of social control to bear 
on the students. Force was never used against the students. Ultimately the 
administration did not need battle ready National Guard units or fire hoses to 
maintain control. 

The administration had at their disposal men with loyalties only to the 
preservation of the institution, who could pose convincingly as "friends of the 
students" with sympathy for their cause, Three such men were Charles Heustis, 
John Blackburn and William Griffith. "You had somebody like Jack Blackburn=-=-a 
masterful politician," Henderson remembers, "who was telling us don't move any 
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further because you'll alienate people=-and we were listening to that." 
leaders were similarly influenced by Charles Heustis and William Griffith. In 
fact, David Henderson dedicated his Journal to "Mr. William Griffith and Mr. 

Charles Heustis, two competent administrators who made the Trustees understand 


Ge 


what it was all about." These men were skillful and convincing, as Henderson 


now reflects, "They were smarter than we were." 

The administration had at their disposal the faith of students that moral 
men in immoral institutions could be moved to respond dramatically to sincere, 
reasoned protest. Soon after the Vigil Henderson remarked, "It seems rather 
naive to think that we could appeal to the moral consciences of men, on the issue 
of collective bargaining, who had been fighting unions and organized labor all 


9h, 


their lives." Henderson reflects that, "the people who controlled the University=-= 


not because they were consciously in controle-had control, because we were 
unconsciously inept at what we were bing si?? 
The administration had at their disposal, a student leadership who believed 
that a committee established to examine the University's relations with its non- 
academic employees, would proceed with an open mind and good heart to make 


substantive recommendations. 


In the final analysis, it was not the staunch conservatism of the administration 
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or Board of Trustees that defused the "Silent Vigil." In 1968, students at 
Duke University had little problem conceptualizing or acting upon the presence 
of these forces. Duke students understood firehoses, and they understood police 
in riot gear, What students at Duke did not fully understand was the moderation 
that prevailed in the administration's response to the demonstration. By acting 
with restraint and great skill, the administration was able to bring the protest 
back inside the structural forms of the University. The formation of a Committee 
chaired by Henry Rauch was no. threat to the administratim's power, It was a 
moderate response that ultimately served to co-opt the protest. 

The response of the administration to the "Silent Vigil" is marked by 
elements of panic and paranoia that call into question the premise that these 
forces were used rationally or even consciously. "I don't think Bill Griffith 
is so smart that he was able to separate and conceptualize all this. He was just 
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a moderate who didn't want to see kids get hurt,"” Henderson comments. Never-= 
theless, the net effect of the interaction of all of these complex forces was 
that an immoral institution was able to fend off a protest born of genuinely 


moral concerns, through the use of subtle, effective and powerful tools of social 


control. 
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Footnotes 


‘h President's Report: In Deeds, Not Years, Duke University, 1963-1969." 
In the file on Dr. Douglas M. Knight, Duke University Archives. 


Total gifts from all sources and for all purposes: 


1952-57 $ hO,000,000 + 
1957=63 $ 68,200,000 
1963-69 $195,000,000 + 
Building Progress: 
Total Physical Plant 6/30/6), 6/30/68 
Buildings 76 T15 Cup 51%) 
Square feet 3,687,678 h, 506, 731 
Value $91, Shh 413 $15, 6,0, 665 (up 60%) 


“Touglas M. Knight, Letter to Alumni, September 15, 1966, In the file on 
Dr. Douglas Knight, Duke University Archives. 


3, President's Report: In Deeds, Not Years, Duke University 1963-1969." 
The report states, that during the Knight tenure there were, "increases in all 
categories of mean SAT'S, Doubling the number of students getting advanced 
placement credit, and a 50% increase in financial aid. 


a general discussion of these changes was a part of all inverviews conducted. 
Specific information was found in the University Archives. 


Mr. Roger Marshall, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, January 
te oi 


pie. 


sais 
Srbia. 


7 Tid. 


a eTpads 


cr Roger Marshall, 2/10/77. Mr. Marshall points out that because of their 
diversity, the alumni of Duke University cannot accurately be regarded mono- 
lithically. He did mention, however, that the alumni can be divided into two 
broad groups-=-those from the North and West, and those from the South. Generally 
speaking, those from the North and West favored the liberal policies of Dr. Knight, 
while those from the South opposed them. 
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12 ene age: : 
Mr. William Griffith, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, 
January 20, 1977. 


TP ipatal: 


VAT pid. 


are is unclear if the University received reports on its own students. 
David Henderson reports, however, that FBI informants had infiltrated the radical 
student leadership and that reports were kept on Duke students. (Henderson, 
Interview, 2/9/77) 


Morir fith, 1/20/77. 


My Charles Heustis, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, 
February 9, 1977. 


LS anid M. Henderson, A Journal of the Duke Vigil, May 1968, p. l.- In the Vigil 


"WHeustis, 2/9/77 


2Ocpitfith, 1/20/77. 


?lHeustis, EASY ie 


22uershall, 1/13/77« 


3eriffith, 1/20/77. 


2bhonis fact is corroborated by William Griffith (1/20/77, 2/9/77), David 
Henderson (2/9/77), and Henderson's Journal, p. 8. 


25 


ON idicis in Conscience," April 2), 1968, p. 12, In the Vigil Collection, Duke 
University Archives. This document maintains that Dr. Knight was present at this 
meeting. This fact is not substantiated by interviews with William Griffith 
(1/20/77, 2/5/77) or with Roger Marshall (2/8/77). It is possible however, that 
the Administrative core group was in contact with Dr. Knight over the telephone, 


27 


28 i ffith, 1/20/77, 2/5/77. This decision is also discussed in "Crisis in 
Conscience," p. 10. 


eI this phrase was first used by Dr. Douglas Knight in his speech at Duke 
Chapel, April 6, 1968. ‘The text of this speech can be found in the Vigil Collection, 
University Archives, Duke University. 


Henderson, Journal, p. 17=-21. 


"Crisis in Conscience," p. 10-11. 


30 jenderson, Journal, ps 8. 
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32Henderson, Interview, 1/1/77. 
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3ucrisis in/Gonscience"; p. 13. 
ea ensékson, Interview, 2/9/77. 
o aenderaon, Journal, p. 15-16. 
Souriffith, 1/20/77. 
3'tpid, 
Pepi, 
89 

Marshall, 1/13/77. 
ne 
M4 


Alumnus living in Macon, Georgia, May 3, 1968. Letters from alumni on the 
"Silent Vigil" are located in the Provost's restricted file on the "Silent Vigil", 
Duke University Archives. 


Fer okber to Douglas Knight from alumnus living in North Carolina, April 
6, 1968. 
13 


epi. 


Hai ae 


peLoeter to Douglas Knight from alumnus living in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Korat, 671968: 


Tone text of this speech can be found in the Vigil Collection, Duke University 
Archives. 


8 
hg 


Ibid. This chronology is also contained in, Henderson, Journal, p. 13. 


G@nitrith, (2/5/7171. 


"Crisis in Conscience," p. 16. 


noni sis in Conscience," p. 2-3. It is important to note that according to 
Henderson, Journal, p. 13, the students did believe that the reason for Knight's 
withdrawal was his health. 


?\varshall, 2/8/77. 


2 enor a discussion of the impact of the news of Knight's illness on the 
students, see Chapter Two. 


?3ncirt sis in’ Conscience," p. 16. 
Pbori Pith, 1/20/77. 
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7 hieusti ae 2/9/17. 


ori ffith, 2/57 hilie 


délledérsons Journal, p. 13-18. 
Onniffith, 2/5/77. 
Oreus tise 2/9/77 
C2 Tid. 
SiS hae ae 
Griffith, 2/5/77. 
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OOgniffith, 2/5/77. 
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Griffith, 1/20/77. 


106 Wright Tisdale, Statement to the ‘Silent Vigil, April 10, 1977. In 
the Vigil Collection, Duke University Archives. Concerning the wage scale for 
Duke's non-academic employees, Mr. Tisdale made the following statements "The 
present federal minimum wage for most business and commercial organizations is 
$1.60. For Universities and Colleges it is $1.15 and will not go to the $1.60 
figure until 1971, almost three years from now. We will be at the $1.60 minimum 
wage by July 1, 1969, and we shall make a significant step toward this by 
July 1, 1968. This is going to cost a great amount of money. As a practical 
matter this will require increased income and a re-examination of our operation." 
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(ey enderson, Journal, pe 336 
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ie eateecans Journal, pe 35. 


loriefith, 2/5/77. 
78 


Henderson, Journal, pe 3-6. 

120), John W. Cell, Interview conducted in Durham, North Carolina, January 
18, 1977. Evidence for this conclusion has been gained from numerous sources, 
including material on the Board of Trustees in the Vigil Collection, Duke University 
Archives. 
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80 ; 2 : 
As of May, 1977, the non-academic employees of Duke University do not 
bargain collectively. 


Saereceneun to Provost R. Taylor Cole, April 15, 1968. In the Provost's 
restricted file on the "Silent Vigil," Duke University Archives. This memorandum 
proves that the concession by the administration on the issue of wages paid to 
non-academic employees, was in actuality something less than that. The memorandum 
to Provost Cole concerning the issue of pay scales, indicates that for the 
majority of workers, the increase in pay would have occurred anyway. "(Here is) 
some information which I think you should have regarding the strategy in terms of 
budget in terms of developing the $1.60 minimum wage guaranteed by Mr. Tisdale. 

It appears that in the non-medical side of the University, the 6% increase guide= 
line that has already been established for non-academic employees will, except for 
a few rare cases, meet the $1.60 minimum wage on schedule," 


cee to Provost R. Taylor Cole from a Senior Faculty Member, May 13, 1967. 
In the Provost's restricted file on the "Silent Vigil," Duke University Archives. 


S3me interpretation of this letter is supported by a faculty member from 
the same department as the author of the letter. Confidential interview, 1/18/77. 


Slime statement concerning infiltrators and surveillance is denied by Mr. 
William Griffith (1/20/77) and Mr. Roger Marshall (1/13/77). The statement 
concerning Douglas Knight's participation in the meeting of April 6th is denied 
by the same two sources. 


e 2usnshally 2/8/77. Mr. Marshall points out that it is impossible to 
estimate exactly how much the University lost as a result of the Vigil. The 
statements found here are his best estimates, made with some reluctance, and can 
provide only a rough estimate. It is impossible to ascertain how many donors 
increased their contributions as a result of the Vigil. 


oe ae Mr. Marshall again points out that this is only a rough estimate. 


SToriftith, 1/20/77. 


oo etiam Morning Herald, Editorials, "Knight Resigns Duke Presidency" March 
29, 1969. 
89 
Marshall, 2/9/77. 
enderson, Interview, 2/9/77. 
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Henderson, Journal, p. l. 
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Epilogue 


Studying the "Silent Vigil" at Duke University is not unlike standing before 
an enormous window through which one can look back in time and see the human and 
cultural climate of America in 1968. The image one sees is not a simple one. It 
is as complex as it is vivid. Struggle dominates. At every turn one sees growth 
in opposition to stagnation, preservation of the status quo in conflict with a 
vision of human possibility, children locked in battle with their parents--a 
confrontation that threatens the rejection of each by the other. This is the 
human condition laid bare for all to see. The people speak to us. Their voices 
express their hopes, fears and desires with an eloquence as profound today as it 
was then, 

One part of the picture is peopled by individuals who see established ways 
under attack. They feel threatened and long for a preservation of things as they 
are, and havesalways:been. Hear some of these voices. 

A graduate of the Class of 1925 writes to Provost Cole: 

I protest these shenanigans by irresponsible and immature 

youths and certain faculty members who wish to create an 

image to their liking, disregarding basic ideals long 

established by worthy men. These sit-ins, sit-downs by 

certain men where they have no right to trespass and 

making demands. . . is intolerable. ... 1 have been a 

contributor to the Loyalty Fund since its inception and am 

a bequest participant, all because I love our institution 

for what it has accomplished and the ideals for which it 

stands. I am having second thoughts about future interest... . 
Another alumnus, seeing the picture of Wright Tisdale in the morning paper, echoes 


the consternation of the first: 


After seeing your picture in the paper yesterday morning, 
joining hands with two Vice-Presidents of Duke University 
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and a student, singing "We Shall Overcome," I am not at 
all proud of the fact that I am an alumnus. As a matter 
of fact, I am ashamed to admit that I am a graduate of 
an institution which has knuckled down to a bunch of 
students . .. Mr. James B. Duke must be turning over in 
his grave (In Duke Chapel) over what he is seeing going 
on in the University. 


For many years I have contributed substantially to Duke 
University, but after seeing the spectaele you made of 
yourself in the morning papers, I have decided that Duke 
University will never get another penny from me. Duke 
University is not the Duke University I attended. It 

is now a forum for rabble rousers, communists, etc... . 


Thinking back on the event, a student who did not participate in the Vigil, joins 
the chorus of disapproval: 
I would probably never have remembered the Vigil had you 
not sent this questionnaire, and don't remember a great 
deal of specifics about it now. 
I do remember I did not participate in any manner. I 
hoped it would have no success. 1 thought students had 
no privity or right to make some of the demands made. 
I thought some student leaders very self-righteous, as 
I guess I thought most of the participants. I guess I 
never went through the idealistic stage of youth, that 
strange phenomenon that I believe was responsible for 
all college unrest in the 1960's when coupled with a 
new "awareness," 
I believe most participants, especially if engaged 
today in the business of making a living, are more 
conservative and realistic than then. 

These quotes voice one side of the story. The old order appears to be changing 
in America. New modes of behavior, new modes of thought, new modes of political 
action are being tested. Those who have lived by the old values are confused. 
Their perceptions and actions speak powerfully of the strength of the dominant 
culture, and ofthe energy supporting those who wish to control and contain the changes 
they see happening around them. 

Yet there is another side to the story. This is the Vigil as seen by those 


who experienced it. For these people, the Vigil was not a threatening gesture, 


but an exciting venture into untested realms of human possibility. It did not last 
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long. For most, the Vigil was a fleeting glimpse of a vision that soon faded. 
For others, however, it was an opportunity to experience aspects of human potential 
previously untapped. Hear some of these voices; 


Maybe it's all part of turning thirty and becoming a 
mother all in the same year, but looking back on an 
event in my college career as an historical event 

of interest to others, suddenly makes me feel old. 
The Vigil seems far away and a part of a life I've 
only partial contact with now. From my comfortable 
Maine farmhouse, holding my baby and sitting by the 
fire, those days of turmoil and change lack reality. 
But that event, those four or five days when I 
participated in the Vigil, and my two days of sitting 
on the quad is very important in my life. .. . 1 am 
very proud to have been a part of the Duke community 
when we had the Vigil--I was moved by that experience 
in a way I cannot describe. Participating in con- 
structive, active show of support for something I 
very much believed in gave me a foundation for later 
active participation in my academic and work 
communities . . . none so dramatic or meaningful as 
the Vigil, but all stemming from my experience then. 
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- Russell, Barbara and I are artist farmers. We live 
in northern California on a ranch owned collectively 
by six Duke alums (including us) and five others. We 
are involved in education, saving the environment, 
restructuring the economy of Round Valley, writing 
and photography. 


Our politico-psychedelic fervor of the sixties has 
been transmuted into a natural and lasting love of 
the earth and its inhabitants. .. . We try to build, 
solve, create, manage. We have grown, and in many 
ways, the days of protests seem naive now. Yet the 
Vigil was a true and important beginning. We learned 
on the sodden and trampled grass of the quad that 
people can live and work together, and that ordinary 
people possess within themselves the power to change 
the world. 


Yes, I remember panty=-raids, blue jeans, drugs, making 
love (Duke Gardens!). I even remember Freddy Lind's 
great play to beat UNC in overtime. But most of all, 
I remember the Vigil. The spirit of it lives on here. 
These many voices raise the ultimate question posed by the "Silent Vigil." 


On which side of the cultural divide will we live? Will our lives be spent in 
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pursuit of growth and change, or will we fall into stagnation in the name of the 
status quo? Will our words bespeak our fears, or be informed by the quest for 
a vibrant and open community? These questions dominated the "Silent Vigil." The 


same questions dominated America in 1968. The occurrence of the "Silent Vigil" 


proves that the struggle can be engaged. Each of us can choose life. 
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Appendix A 


Essay on Methodology and Sources 


The methodology of my study of the "Silent Vigil" is informed by my conviction 
that history is most accurately written as close to its source as possible. That 
is, with the people who make it. Some topics make direct contact with the people 
involved impossible. A study of ancient history, for example, is forced to rely 
on documentation that is inevitably incomplete or inaccurate. As a result, the 
history that is written often becomes linear in nature, and loses touch with the 
anbiguity and complexity inherent to the human condition. In studying the "Silent 
Vigil," however, no similar problem presents itself. If any problem exists, it 
alts pena in making sense of an overabundance of data. Consequently, a treatment 
that loses sight of the people who were the "Silent Vigil," is inexcusable. 

My study of the "Silent Vigil" has made extensive use of three types of 
sources. The first and most important of these is oral interviews conducted with 
people who had first-hand experience of the event. Interviews were conducted with: 
David M. Henderson, student leader; Steven Burke, Serena Simons, Andy Riddle, 
student participants; John W. Cell, Jack Priess, faculty members; William Griffith, 
Charles Heustis, Roger Marshall, administrators. Oral history has proven to be 
an invaluable technique in the preparation of this study. No forum allows the 
individual the freedom to express himself with the completeness or subtlety permitted 
in an oral interview. 

The second source I have used extensively is a survey that I sent to 150 
participants and non=participants in the "Silent Vigil." (See Appendix B for a 


copy of the survey) On the survey, I asked for all types of information, ranging 
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from family background, to political attitudes, to behavioral measures, Needless 
to say, I also provided room for respondents to discuss their participation and/or 
perceptions of the "Silent Vigil." Sixty-four surveys were returned and these 
comprise the "N" of my study. I coded the surveys using a simple scale that I 
developed, and used a computer to run analyses of the data. 

The composition and utilization of my survey has been informed by the simple, 
although highly useful notion best articulated by Gordon Allport: 

If we want to know how people feel; what they experience 

and what they remember, what their emotions and motives 

are like, and the reasons for acting as they do--why 

not ask them. 
This is precisely what I have done, simply ask people to tell me about themselves 
and the "Silent Vigil." 

A methodological problem confronted by all longitudinal studies of change 
over time, does merit attention. This is simply in the determination post facto 
of the true direction of causality at work in the "Silent Vigil." Did people, 
for example, participate in the "Silent Vigil" because they felt less favorably 
about Douglas Knight; or do they feel less favorably about Douglas Knight because 
they participated in the Vigil? I cannot provide a conclusive answer to this 
question. I do maintain, however, that the data from my survey and the information 
I have gained from other sources forms a pattern so consistent as to strongly 
suggest the former of the two interpretations. All information I have accumu- 
lated points to a perceptual component as the essence of the "Silent Vigil." In 
the final analysis, however, one need not really answer this question. The 
individuals who participated in the "Silent Vigil" were at a moment of peak 
intensity in their lives. Undoubtedly, the causality at work moved in both 
Wee ett eerecotions triggered behavior, behavior reinforced perceptions, and 
new perceptions created new behaviors. 


I have not gone beyond simple means or percentages in the analysis of my data. 
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This, simply because my paper is a history paper and my data is used as but one 
part of a total picture created by highly varied types of sources. I have never 
considered the data from my survey a more accurate measure of attitude, perception, 
or behavior than the material gained from oral interviews. I have simply used 
the data to illuminate important trends. Because my data is used, in essence 
qualitatively, I have found more sophisticated statistical analyses superfluous. 

The third type of source I have used for this paper is material on the 
"Silent Vigil" contained in the Duke Archives. As though someone knew I planned 
to undertake this study, extensive materials were preserved in the Duke Archives 
on the "Silent Vigil." Certainly the most important of these are letters from 
students written during the "Silent Vigil." 

On Monday, April 8th, students participating in the Vigil were encouraged to 
write letters to the highest administrative officer of the University urging his 
papnent Ger the four demands. Due to Knight's absence, these letters were written 
to Provost R. Taylor Cole and are now contained in the Provost's file on the 
"Silent Vigil." One hundred and seventy five in number, these letters provide an 
essential legacy of the Vigil. They capture the emotion and insight of the event 
as no other source can. I have not hesitated to quote from these letters. Their 
energy, insight and emotion has informed my nndens sending of the Vigil. 

Source material on the "Silent Vigil" in the Duke Archives is located in two 
collections. These are: the Vigil Collection, and the papers of the Provost on 
the "Silent Vigil." The second of these collections is restricted to public use, 
and until 1993 access can only be gained through permission of the Provost. The 
surveys that I have received from participants and non=participants in the "Silent 
Vigil" are deposited in the Vigil Collection of the Archives. 

It is my hope that the varied sources I have used in this study have enabled 
me to present a complete and accurate view of the "Silent Vigil" from the perspective 


of those who experienced it. If this has been accomplished, then my paper not 
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only recounts the facts of the "historical" event, but does justice to the people 
who participated. This is important; for it is with these people, in their hopes, 


ideas and dreams, that the history of the "Silent Vigil" is to be found. 
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SECTION I. 


This section asks you to provide background information about yourself and 
your activities since your graduation from Duke. 


Oe 


Birthplace: 


Place of Longest Tées: 
Place of 2nd Longest Ties: 


Parent's Education (Please circle degrees attained) 


Mother (HS BA MA PhD MD LID other ) 
Father (HS BA MA PhD MD LLD other ) 
Parents' Economic Level: O-5 Thousand “ 5F-10T 1OLT-15T 


15T-20T 20T-25T 25T-30T 30T 
Religious background from Parents: 


Are you now a member of a church? Yes No 
What church? 


Did your parents approve or disapprove of school integration in 1955? 
A D 


Please rank your parents' political view. (Mark position of each 
parent on spectrum of opinion, liberal to conservative. ) 


L € (Mother ) 
eee eee 
L @ (Father ) 


t 


Did you attend public or private school? 


Did you have social contact with blacks at any time before college? 
Yes No If yes, in what context? 


When did you attend Duke University? From to 


Did you continue your formal education after you left Duke? 
Yes No 


If yes, please list the colleges and universities you have attended and 
indicate the degrees you have obtained. 


Name of Institution Dates Attended Degree (e.g., AB, BS, 
MS, PhD, MD, LLD) 
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Please list the types of employment you have held, either full-time or 
part-time, since leaving Duke University. 


Type of employment Dates of employment 


What is your marital status? Single Married Widowed 
Separated 


When did you get married? 

Have you been married more than once? (If yes, when?) 
How is (was) your spouse employed? 

Please check the types of activities, committees, or organizations in 
which you have participated since leaving Duke University which are 
particularly important to you. 


Political Professional 


Social Civic 


SECTION II. 


This section asks you to provide information on your attitudes while at Duke. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Did you attend a church/synagogue while in college? Yes No 
If yes, how frequently? Weekly Once a month ae Rn 
Once a semester Once or twice a year 


Did you ever skip classes? Yes No 
If yes, how frequently? Weekly Once a month Couple of times 
a semester 


Did you wear blue jeans to class? Yes No 
If yes, how frequently? Weekly Once a month Couple of times 
a semester 


Here is a list of people who were prominent at Duke University during 
the time you were there. Some of them you may not remember, others of 
them you will. For those that you remember, please indicate your reactions 
to them as Very Favorable, Slightly Favorable, Slightly Unfavorable, or 
Very Unfavorable. Please circle. 
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[Question 20 continued] 


Dr. Douglas Knight Kier, langle illu Aun imoail 
Mr. William Griffith ve SF SU w 
Dr. Samuel Du Bois Cook Mee ans 
Mr. Wright Tisdale A cnt homeroom nde 
Mr. John Kinney ie ee eae! Oe 
Ms. Bunny Small meres, eee | D 
VE 
Dr. Fred Krantz SF SU vu 
VF SF SU WW 
Dr. R. Taylor Cole 
VE SF SU 
Mr. Howard Fuller WU 
VF SF SU 
Mr. Jack Boger VU 
VE SF SU VU 
Mr. Dave Birkhead 
VE SF SU VU 


Mr. Henry Rauch 


21. The following are events occurring at Duke in the years 1967-68. Would 
you please indicate: 1) If you remember the event, and 2) if you 
participated in the event. 


1) Referendum on ASDU ban on segregated facilities (October 1967) 
Remember Participate 
How did you vote? In favor of Ban Against Ban 


2) Demonstrations in support of Union Local 77 (December 1967) 
R Ie) 


3) Speech of Adam Clayton Powell on Duke Campus (April 1968) 
R 12) 


4) Protests concerning presence of Dow-Chemical recruiters on campus 
(March 1968) R P 


5) Duke-North Carolina basketball game (February 1968) R P 
6) ASDU elections R P 

22. Did you smoke werijuenah while in college; Yes No 
If yes, how frequently? O-5 times 2-20 20-50 


more than 50 times 


23. What was your major area of concentration at Duke? 
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24. What was your living situation? East or West Campus 
Fraternity/Sorority or Independent 
On or off-campus 


25. Major extracurricular activities: 


26. Did you ever have sexual intercourse while in college? Yes No 


27. Did you belong to any campus organizations? Yes No 
If yes, please list: 


28. Do you recall spending more than 10 minutes in a conversation with a 
black person while you were at Duke? Yes No 


29. If you were editor of the Duke Chronicle preparing an issue recapping 
the year of 1967, which of the following would you entitle it? 

The Year of the Beatles 
The Year of the Red Sox 
The Year of Riots 
The Year of Sex and Drugs 
The Year of the Activist 
Other 


30. Did you change your political opinions and attitudes while you were at 
college? Yes No 


31. In what direction? (Please place an arrow) 
L C 


32. What do you suppose were the reasons you changed or did not change? 


33. If you mentioned that your political attitudes changed while at Duke, 
did most students at Duke change more than you did, about the same as 
you, or less than you? 


More Same Less 
(Le ee eee 
SECTION IIt. 
This section asks you to discuss your participation in the Vigil. 
34. Did you participate in any way in the "Silent Vigil" which occurred at 
Duke University during the week of April 5-12, 19687 (Note: Participation 


may include but is not restricted to the following types. of activities; 
[continued on next page] 
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for example, spending time on the quad, letter writing in support of the 
Vigil, donation of food or money, provision of logistical support.) 
Yes No 


If THE ANSWER TO THIS QUESTION IS "NO" (i.e. you did not in any way participete 
in the "Silent Vigil"), PLEASE GO ON TO SRCTION Tv (Question #2).  rouk 
ANSWER TO THIS QUESTION IS "YES" PLEASE CONTINUE AY QUESTION #35- 


35. Please indicate the nature of your participation. 


ae Spent time on quad 

b. Wrote letters to University Administration 

c. Signed letters of such support (petitions) 

d. Donated food 

e. Donated money 

f. Provided logistical support 

g. Marched to house of President Douglas Knight 

h. Spent the night at house of President Douglas Knight 
i. Other (describe) 


36. For what percentage of the period from Friday, April 5th to Thursday, 
April llth, did you participate? 


a. Between 1-25% 
b. Between 25-50% 
c. Between 50-75% 
d. Between 75-100% 


37. The following are some causes for participation in the Silent Vigil that 
people have given. Would ;you please rank them in order of importance? 


a. The response of the Administration to the demonstration 
b. Desire to give an active response 

ce. The four demands (petition) 

d. The assassination of Martin Luther King 

e. A desire for more student power 

f. A feeling of guilt 

g. The general crisis in Civil Rights 


38. The following is a list of very broad issues that the "Silent Vigil" 
seems to have dealt with. Would you please mark if your attitudes 
on the issues at the time were in any way affected by events or activities 
associated with the Vigil. 
Affected ; Not-Affected 
ae Civil Rights and race relations 


) J 


a ee | 
Db. Collective bargaining and unionization | | 


c. The decision-making process at Duke j [ 


SSS Se 


d. The racial crisis in the U.S. l | 
e. The tide of the individual in “taking 
a stand" £ 
[question continued on next page] 
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Affected Not-Affected 
f. The power of non-violent protest | 
g. The nature of power in society l i 


h. Others 


39. If you marked that the Vigil changed any of your attitudes, would you 
say that any of these changed attitudes have persisted to the present 
time? If yes, please indicate which of the following: 


a. Civil Rights and race relations 

b. Collective bargaining and unionization 

ec. The decision-making process at Duke 

d. The racial crisis in the U.S. 

e. The role of the individual in "taking a stand" 
f. The power of non-violent protest 

g. The nature of power in society 

h. Other 


LO, Are there some activities that you have engaged in that you would not 
have participated in had it not been for the Duke Vigil? 
Yes No 


41. Could you say what these activities are? 


PLEASE GO ON TO SECTION V (QUESTION #48) 


SECTION IV. 
This section asks you to give your reactions to the Vigil. 


42, The following is a list of reasons some people have suggested for their 
not participating in the Vigil. Are any of these relevant to you? 


a. Not the right of students to demonstrate 

b. The demonstration was futile 

c. Academic pressures 

ad. Opposition to the demands of the Vigil 

e. Against unionization of Duke's non-academic employees 
f. Against Knight's resignation from Hope Valley C.C. 

gs. Opposed methods 


oa? 


TTT 


43. Did you consider participation? Yes No 


hh. Did the decision to participate or not participate creat’ a conflict for 
you? Yes No If yes, can you recall the factor(s) that made 
you decide against participation? 
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45. What percentage of your friends participated? 


a. O0-10% 
be 20-25%, 
Cc. 25-50% 
d. 50-75% 
e. 75-100% 


46. The following are a list of reasons why people may have chosen to parti- 
Cipate in the Silent Vigil. Would you please rank, to the best of your 
knowledge, the importance of these reasons as causes of participation? 


a. The response of the Administration to the demonstration 
b. Desire to give an active response 

ec. The Four Demands 

d. The assassination of Martin Luther King 

e. The strength of the demonstration 

£. A feeling of guilt 

g. The general crisis in Civil Rights 


47, The following is a list of very broad issues that the Vigil seems to have 
dealt with. Would you please indicate if your attitudes on any of these 
issues were in any way changed by events or activities associated with 
the Silent Vigil. (Please comment on how your attitudes were changed.) 


Civil Rights and race relations 

Collective bargaining and unionization 

The decision-making process at Duke 

the racial crisis’ in the U.S. 

The role of the individual in "taking a stand" 
The power of non-violent protest 

The nature of power in society 

Other 
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Comments: 


SECTION V. 
This section asks you to provide information on your interests and activities 
since leaving Duke. 


48. Have you changed political opinions and attitudes since you left Duke? 


49. How would you account for these changes (or lack of them)? 
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What are the principal reasons? Have there been any special persons or 
Special events that have had a good deal to do with these changes? 


Which of the following most closely represents your: 
a. Political point of view when you entered Duke University. 


L C 


B: Political point of view when you left Duke University? 


L C 


ec. Present political point of view 


L C 


d. Best guess about the political point of view of the majority 
of your Duke University contemporaries. (Please guess. 


L C 


ITF MARRIED: 
e. Most closely represents your spouse's political point of view 


L C 


Listed here are six important areas, or interests in life. People differ 
in the emphasis or degree of importance that they attribute to each of 
these interests. Please rank the six interests in terms of their 
importance to you. Insert "1" before the area of greatest importance, 


To" before the next most important one, and so on down to "6", representing 


the least important of all to you. Please note: Your response should be 
made to the complete statement about each of f the interests, and not just 
to the first word, 1, which is only a convenient label; what that word means 
to you may not correspond at all to the statement oiler aes 


Theoretical: empirical, critical, or rational matters; observing and 
Economic: that which is useful and practical, expecially the 


practical affairs of the business world; preference 
for judging things by their tangible utility. 


““~ reasoning, ordering and systematizing, discovering truths. 
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Esthetic: beauty, form, and harmony for their own sake; an 
artistic interpretation of life. 


Social: human relationships and love; interest in human beings 
for their own sake. 


Political; power and influence; leadership and competition. 
Religious: religious experience as providing satisfaction and 


meaning; interest in relating oneself to the unity 
of the universe as a whole. 


53. Presidential preferences: Vote: 
an LOGIE Johnson 1964 Voted 
. Goldwater Did not vote 
b. 1968 Humphrey 1968 Voted 
Nixon Did not vote 
en 2972 McGovern 1972 Voted 
Nixon Did not vote 
Wallace 
den 1976 Carter 1976 Voted 
Ford Did not vote 
__ McCarthy aii; 


54. Here is a list of persons who have been prominent during the past 10 
years. Please indicate how you feel about their work in public affairs. 
Indicate whether you are very favorable, slightly favorable, slightly 
unfavorable, very unfavorable about these persons. 


ee. SF SU VU Don't recognize 
Tom Hayden 
Daniel Ellsberg 
William F. Buckley 
Joan Baez 
Ceaser Chavez 
Barbara Jordan 
Roy Wilkins 
Bobby Seale 
James J. Kilpatrick 
Julian Bond 


TTT 
TTT 
MEET 
MTT 


MET 


55. Now for some similar questions about recent issues. Each issue refers 
to some event that has occurred, or some policy that has been proposed. 
Please mark how you feel about each. 

[question continued on next page] 
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[Question #55 continued] 


56. 


Sit-in at Allen Building (February 1969) 

Cambodian Invasion 

Police response to demonstrations at 1968 
Democratic Convention 

Court mandate in favor of busing, 

National Health Insurance 

Resignation of Duke University President 
Douglas Knight 

Co-educational dorms 

Affirmative Action Plan 

Mayaguez incident 


Check those Duke University activities in which you have participated since 
leaving the university. 


Member of Alumni: Board Arranged meetings 
Raised money, contacted alumni} of alumni - 


Interviewed prospective students Attended reunions 
Other (please specify) 


How well satisfied are you with the education you received at Duke? 


Are there, or were there, any special sources of dissatisfaction with 
the University? Please describe. 


Do you presently contribute to the Alumni or Loyalty Fund? Yes: No 


Under what circumstances would you stop your support of Duke University? 


SECTION VI. 
This section asks for final reactions on the Vigil. 


Dilre 


Many people have written on the Duke Vigil. Their articles contain inter- 
esting and frequently conflicting statements regarding the causes and 
dynamics of the "Silent Vigil." Following is a sampling of these state- 
ments. Would you please record your reactions to these statements as 
indicated: Strongly Agree, Agree, Disagree, Strongly Disagree. Space is 
provided for any comments you may have regarding these statements. 


The Duke campus seems by no means a likely place for a student uprising 
on behalf of Negro workers seeking recognition for their union. 
ee SYN ‘A. D SD 
is [question continued on 
next page | 
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[Question #57 continued] 


- «+ « Up until Martin Luther King's death, Duke's white students had not 
been motivated to demonstrate en masse over any issue. 
SA A D SD 
- «- « Students participating in the Vigil had to have an outlet after the 


death of Martin Luther King, and so that's why there was a Vigil, but 
now it"s over. .. . 
SA A D SD 


- . «. The Gothic spires, gargoyles and greenswords of West Campus .. . and 
the 18th century Georgian style remind one of traditional values and 
provide an incongruous setting foraéctivist behavior. ... 

SA A D SD 


~- « «. A group of students and faculty were able to see, if only for a short 
time, beyond and through the cultural forms of the institution they were 
associated with. In this moment of insight and perception they fourd 
themselves able to make autonomous judgments and -iticisms of what 
they Saw. «© . « 
SA A D SD 


eeoeweseess> eee ee 


- . «» Well, I look at this (the Vigil) as probably one of the most positive 
things that has happened to Duke University in the four years I've 
been there and that I can find in the history of the University in the 
PaSUslue syle 
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I protest these shenanigans by irresponsible and immature youths and 
certain faculty members who wish to create an image to their liking, 
disregarding ideals long established by worthy men. ... 

SA A D SD 


emsmmmees> mm ee 


Participants in the Vigil were led to demand immediate change, and did 
so through a protest from outside of University channels. 
SA A D SD 


All of these issues: the role of blacks, the right to collective 

bargaining, the role of students in the decision making process 

existed on the Duke campus before the Silent Vigil. The Vigil did 

not create them. Rather, it captured, clarified, and transformed them. 
SA A D SD 


eeewwree eee cm 


Another important influence on the demonstration was the composition of the 


group of student leaders. They were, by and large, elected officials of 
campus organizations and were expected to function in a leadership 
capacity in the democratic process. : 

SA A D SD 


For the past several miniutes you have thought about and responded 

to questions concerning your college experiences and the Duke Vigil. 
Would you just take a couple of more minutes and write a brief state- 
ment on the Duke Vigil. Specifically, what factors combined to create 
the event and what impact, if any, did it have on your life? I greatly 
appreciate your help. 
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If you wish to receive a copy of my paper, please write down your name -and 
addréss°asi6f£.May 1977. 
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